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Maybe 


Maybe you don’t even use coal. 
But this story about a coal chute 
may pay you off in cash no matter 
what your business. 

You see, there was a small con- 
cern in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
called the Palm Body Company, 
Inc. It was run by Henry Palm, 
his two sons, and six mechanics. 
It manufactured coal delivery 
equipment, including coal chutes. 

Now, coal chutes have a way of 
wearing out—not just because of 
friction, but because sulphur in 
the coal eats the metal. However, 
it doesn’t eat aluminum. 

So, Mr. Palm talked with an 
Alcoa representative about mak- 
ing an aluminum coal chute. An 
experimental one was made. It 
was the first aluminum coal chute 
we know of and a good one, too— 


but not good enough to satisfy 


> 











You Don’t Deliver Coal 


either Aleoa or Mr. Palm. 

A second chute was built. This 
was it. Mr. Palm built and quick- 
ly sold seventy-five of them to 


dealers just around Reading—and 








Today, there is more room 
than ever before for businesses 
to take root and grow in alumi- 
num, as this one has. Alcoa is 
ready to help any one of them 

including yours. ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 2106 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 











got orders for more. 

Then the war came, and alumi- 
num was urgently needed else- 
where. With peace, however, the 
Palms went back to making alumi- 
num chutes in a bigger way. Not 
exactly sure how to go about pro- 
ducing them in volume, they got 
more counsel from Alcoa. Soon 
they hope to be selling and ship- 
ping aluminum coal chutes far 
and wide. 

+* * * * 
There are a lot of things alumi- 
num can make better. And if you 
need any help in finding out how, 
Alcoa is able and eager to put at 
your disposal—as it has put at 
the disposal of thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small—the great- 
est fund of aluminum experience 
in the world. It does this without 
any cost or obligation whatsoever. 
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* Absorbs Shock and Vibration 


Soft as a comforter, resilient as a rug, 
KIMPAK Creped Wadding floats your 
product within the shipping package. It 
gives effective protection to delicate or 
irregularly-shaped objects. KIMPAK is 
muss-free; quicker and easier to use. 











got 

oan * Kimpak Types for Every Job * Gives Your Package Eye-Appeal 

7 Whether you ship heavy machine parts Besides protecting against breakage, abra- 

far or fragile glassware ...whether you use sion or discoloration, snowy-clean KIMPAK 
bracing, blocking, flotation or loose presents fine merchandise in an attractive 
packing, there is a KIMPAK Creped Wad- setting. In fact, KIMPAK Creped Wadding 

mi- ding to provide the qualities of protec- isan interior packaging material thatmakes 

you tion your packing requires. your package as modern as your product, 

ow, 

t at 

at A PRODUCT OF 

usi- An illustrated booklet on KIMPAK is now 

-~s available. For your free copy, see your 

nce KIMPAK Distributor or mail a postcard 

out to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped 

ver. Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means 
Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding 
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Demobilization developments: 

Discharge points in the Coast Guard 
were reduced to 41 for male officers, 38 
for male enlisted men, 30 for SPAR offi- 
cers and 24 for enlisted women. Further 
cuts, planned for February 15, March 2, 
March 15 and April 2, are to reduce criti- 
cal scores to 40 for male officers, 34 for 
enlisted men, 28 for SPAR officers and 22 
for enlisted women. 

The discharge score for women marines 
was lowered from 18 to 17 on February 1. 

Demobilization rate continued to grow 
slower. Army discharges dropped 19.2 per 
cent, to 185,000 for the week. Daily return 
ot veterans has been cut in half. Navy dis- 
charges also were reduced, but no figures 
were announced. 

Training period. The period of training 
for replacements in the occupation armies 
was cut from 13 to 8 weeks, as a means of 
speeding redeployment. Additional train- 
ing in occupation duties is to be given 
after arrival in overseas theaters. 

Recall of GI's. A new War Department 
policy makes some discharged enlisted 
liable to recall for further service. 
These are men who were released 
transferred to the Enlisted Reserve, al- 
though not eligible for separation under 
the point system. Some already have been 


called back. 


men 
and 


Travel for troops’ kin. The Army made 
plans to enable the families of some occu- 
pation troops to join them in a few months. 
Dependents of officers and of men in the 
three top noncommissioned grades are to 
be taken overseas with Government trans- 
portation as soon as plans for their care 
and housing can be made. The War De- 
partment is studying plans to let the de- 
pendents of men in the lower enlisted 
erades join them later. By law, dependents 
of men in the lower grades may not travel 
at Government expense, but it was the 
practice before the war to carry them on 
Army transports with only a charge for 
subsistence. 

Veterans’ groups protested the present 
discrimination, and legislation for a change 
was introduced into Congress. 


of the News 


‘itle Reg. U.S. 


Prefabricated housing. The Com- 
merce Department reported that American 
firms now manufacturing prefabricated 
houses or planning to enter that field have 
a capacity for the production of about 
150,000 dwelling units a year. Some 150 
firms are involved. Production is to be 
slow in beginning, the Department said, 
because some firms lack adequate mate- 
rials. However, it was said that well over 
100,000 units could be built in 1946, if 
sufficient materials could be had. All kinds 
of housing built in 1946 are expected to 
total 500,000 units. Prices of prefabricated 
houses were said to range mostly from 
$2,000 to $6,000, exclusive of land costs. 


Construction. New private construction 
in December reached the highest rate since 
late 1941, the Commerce Department said. 
Despite a 20 per cent decline in publicly 
financed construction, the total of all new 
construction was scarcely 1 per cent below 
November. Sharp advances in_ private 
building were forecast for 1946, condi- 
tioned by the supply of building materials. 


Meat. Production of federally inspected 
meat was reduced 68 per cent during the 
week, ended January 26, the first full week 
ir which the meat packers’ strike was on. 
Production was 139,000,000 pounds, as 
compared with 424,000,000 pounds in the 
week ended January 12. 


Sugar price to consumers soon will rise 
slightly more than one-half cent per pound 
as a result of a half-cent-a-pound increase 
in the refinery price of sugar, announced 
by Stabilization Administrator John C. 
Collet. The action taken to cover 
increased cost of Cuban sugar. 


Was 


Surplus-property disposal within the 
U.S. will be consolidated under a War 
Assets Administrator reporting directly to 
President Truman. Lieut. Gen. E. B. 
Gregory, chairman of the War Assets 
Corp., will be named to the new office, 
which will combine the disposal functions 
of WAC and policy-making duties of the 
present Surplus Property Administration. 
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Here it is night and still we're 
not finished. Overtime, all the time. 

This is getting to be a habit. 

Blame overtime on too much rush 
business, too many out of town, too 
much flu, too much new help. But 
the fact remains that lights burning 
after hours, and coffee and ham- 
burgers sent in, are usually signs of 
ineficiency somewhere along the 
line. Something’s wrong. 


A weakness in business forms is 


often part and parcel of the trouble. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., designs 
and prints business forms of every 
description for thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small. Net result is 
less error, less confusion—and sav- 
ings that mount up to real figures. 


For example: For 20 years, a 
large auto supply house has used 
3,200,000 sets of a particular Moore 
business form. Savings range up- 
ward of $15,000 a year—not count- 


AMERICAN ES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N.Y 
PACIFIC MANIFO NG BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y 

SBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

MOORE RESEARCH &@ SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA, 

MOORE BUSINESS RMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 
Wt Canada—Moors Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronta; 
Western Sa'es Sook Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 

La 1! Salas Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 











ing the 3314 per cent reduction in 
carbon-paper costs. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., con- 
sists of companies long under Moore 
ownership, now also under the 
Moore name. Get in touch with 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its 
local office. Moore stands ready to 
supply you with everything from a 
simple sales book to the most intri- 
cate multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 
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Two foolproof ways to buy 
Fluorescent Lamps 
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You could quit your job 


and study the behavior of atoms and elec. 
trons for a decade or two. You’d have to 
understand charts like this, because a 
fluorescent lamp is an electronic device. 
And that would just be the beginning. 
You'd still have to combine your knowl- 
edge with that of 300 other physicists, 
chemists, metallurgists, engineers and 
other G-E scientists who have been work- 
ing on lamp development for many years. 
That would be one way to know when 
you're getting the best fluorescent lamps... 





ee. Or you can insist on 


the mark 


when you buy fluorescent lamps for home 
or business. It identifies the lamps de- 
veloped by the research organization that 
produced the first practical fluorescent 
lamp. *This same research is constantly 
at work to improve your G-E Lamps and 
make them Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Mr. Truman just now is dominated by fear of inflation; is shaping official 
attitude and policy to check a rise in prices of goods or profits of industry. 
Yet, there is this strange situation..... 
Wage inflation is actively promoted as major White House policy; is given 
priority before goods are available on which to spend the higher wage income. 
Money-Supply inflation is ignored, although the root of inflation pressure. 
Real estate inflation, reflecting money-Supply inflation, is getting 
some pasSing attention; is viewed with mild concern, although it is probably 
the major inflation actually under way in this country at the present time. 
Black markets, with their inflated values, are largely ignored. j ' 
Equity-value inflation is viewed with no present White House concern. ' 
Almost all of the inflation worry centers on the price of basic goods sold 
in legitimate markets, on whether meat rises half a cent a pound or whether a car 
costs $10 more than it should cost and still yield a profit no bigger than in the 
1936-39 period. The worry over the price of goods is so great that Government 
permits basic industries to shut down rather than permit price adjustments to 
offset wage raises that grow from the official wage-inflation policy. Shutdowns 
in industry then delay the flow of goods needed to relieve pressure on prices. i 

















Chances are strong that Mr. Truman is worrying about the wrong inflation; 
that real inflation this time may not threaten so much in prices of goods as in 
other prices which do not now generate much interest at the White House. 

Inflation, in fact, has a habit of breaking out in different places. 

Prices of goods were inflated in the period right after the last war. 

Credit inflation was back of the boom and bust in the 1920s, appearing at 
first in real estate, then in securities, where it reached large proportions. 

Goods prices held stable in the inflation of the 1920s. 

Money inflation is the dominant factor of this period, inflation in the 4 
amount of currency and demand deposits in banks. The big question is where this 
inflated money supply will produce inflation effects in other fields. 
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In sizing up the situation, there is this to keep in mind..... 

Goods prices, right now, are under considerable pressure for a rise, are 
affected by shortage of supply in relation to demand. U.S. industry's ability 
to produce, however, is immense once it can get to work, so that pressure for 
an inflation in prices of goods will ease gradually in months just ahead. 

Real estate, houses and farms are acutely short in relation to demand. The 
Supply is to rise very slowly; is to be years in getting satisfied. Prices even 
now are booming, out from any effective control such as exists in goods prices. 

Equities are out from under price control, are an easy field into which an 
inflated supply of money can flow, are favored in tax policy if gains result. A 
cheap-money policy, favored officially, is an open invitation to speculation. 

Every prospect is that Mr. Truman's worry over inflation is misdirected; 
that he is worried about the wrong kind of inflation and not worried where he 
Should be worried. Price control centers on goods which may not need to be under 
control a few months from now when output will be rolling. Little attention is 
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paid to money supply, which is large and growing, nor to cheap-money policies 
that encourage speculation and a search for ways in which money can earn a return. 


There is this other point to remember in assessing things: 

Over the short range, the outlook is troubled, is more deflationary than it 
is inflationary, with strikes and production slowdowns. Next 6 months, or even 
longer, probably will be months of adjustment, of trouble and uncertainty. 

Over the longer range, the outlook is for good times, for prosperity on a 
scale greater than that of any previous peacetime period, for rising incomes and 
relatively full employment, for living standards much above any of the past. 

How long postwar prosperity lasts this time will depend in important part on 
how well excesses of speculation are restrained, on how well the people in power 
keep maladjustments from developing in prices and wages and profits. Nobody can 
foresee that, but the common view is that 3 to 5 good years are ahead. 








At the moment, Mr. Truman is inclined to veer a little leftward; is showing 
new interest in old New Deal ideas about profits and wages and other things. 

What is happening to influence the President is this..... 

Industry offended by not accepting Mr. Truman's strike-settlement ideas, by 
not agreeing readily to raise wages the desired amount while holding prices. 

Businessmen, generally annoy by attacks on price-control policies. 

Congress is irritating the President by opposing almost all of his plans, 
including those to carry out promises made to labor groups. 

An election is coming later in 1946, with Congress control at stake. 

The President, in a showdown, needs to look to workers for his votes, for 
the support that will keep him and the party in power. Apparent opposition of 
businessmen to White House plans for wage increases without corresponding price 
increases just makes it easier to edge over further toward the left side. 








Brain-trust revival is part of this pattern; is the tip-off that the White 
House again is to be receptive to ideas that dominated in New Deal days. 

Under Mr. Roosevelt, the New Deal group furnished the advice and the ideas 
and also took an active hand in administration, in executing the ideas. 

Under Mr. Truman, the new group--most of them former New Dealers--are to ad- 
vise, write speeches, try to pressure Congress, but not to administer. 

Basic ideas still will be these: Profits, if too large, are dangerous. Wage 
rates and wage income need to be high. Prices need to be held down. Profit mar- 
gins per unit should be squeezed. High incomes need to come down through use of 
tax power, to prevent oversaving, while low incomes need constantly to rise to 
absorb the products of industry and thereby assure high employment. 

Mr. Truman probably will be cautious in expounding the viewpoints of his 
new advisers, but will be influenced by their arguments and their viewpoint. 

















In the final showdown on approval or disapproval of a loan to Britain: 

Farm groups will be on the side of approval, will be interested in markets. 

Labor will be on the side of approval. 

Industry groups will be divided, but weighted on the side of approval. 

Odds are against rejection and on the side of acceptance. 

With a loan, Britain will go along on a policy of relatively free trade for 
the postwar world; will assure U.S. access to British Empire markets. 

Without a loan, Britain will be forced to try to build a closed trading 
bloc in which U.S. will be left outside; will need then to go in for trade war. 

U.S. may not be interested in foreign markets in the next few years, may 
even be annoyed by foreign demands for goods in months just ahead, on the ground 
that they compete with U.S. buyers seeking the same scarce goods. Over the long 
run, however, the U.S. will need big markets abroad to keep industry humming. 











See also pages ll, 19, 22, 24, 46. 
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HEAT FOR THE STEEL THAT SHAPES OUR LIVES 


Think, if you dare, what American life 
would be like—without steel! For one 
thing, we would most certainly have 
been powerless to win the war... 
Without the machinery made possible 
by steel we'd be slaves of the soil, in- 
stead of its masters. Without steel, all 
transportation—except by foot—would 
stop... Without steel, most of our fac- 
tories—and the millions of jobs and the 
thousands of products they provide— 
would cease to exist... And—think of 
this—into the making of every ton of 
our vitally needed steel, goes a ton of 
Bituminous Coal! 


Mainspring, as well as Mainstay . 


Not alone as an ingredient material but 
also as a source of power, does Bitu- 
minous Coal contribute to the useful 
services of steel, It generates more than 


62% of all our electrical energy—to 
keep the wheels of industry turning. 
And it powers 94% of all our railroad 
locomotives—to keep the wheels of 
transportation running, 


The Magic Mineral 


Yes—and beyond these more familiar 
uses, Bituminous Coal makes magic 
with chemistry to produce such diver- 
gent products as perfumes and plastics 
—roofing materials and synthetic rub- 
ber—textiles — paints — dyes— vitamins 
—medicines—fertilizers—insecticides— 
and a thousand more .. . Truly, our 
very civilization depends on Bitumi- 
nous Coal. So, anything that affects 
coal mining also affects you—whether 
you actually burn coal or not! 


Biruminous Coat INSTITUTE 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











BURN COAL... 


For comfort. Bituminous Coal sup- 
plies steady, uniform, healthful 
heat. It is also the most economi- 
cal, most dependable, most plenti- 
ful home-heating fuel. Better than 
4 out of every 7 homes in the U.S. 
already heat with coal. And, when 
you install one of the marvelous 
new stokers, Bituminous Coal be- 
comes an “automatic” fuel—even 
to the point of ash removal! Clean, 
quiet, odorless, smokeless. 
For efficiency. Bituminous Coal is 
industry’s most-available source of 
low-cost, dependable electrical en- 
ergy and steam power. 

No other fuel can even come 
close to matching the usefulness of 
coal as a source of heat, light, and 


power, 
a 


Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages—the 
mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 








-WS BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











Here’s help for the 
creaking pain of 


COLD 
WEATHER 
DINTS! 


Help increase the flow of 
nature’s own lubricating fluids 


@ Ifcold weather makes vour joints 
feel sore and stiff—if every move 
you make hurts—remember this: 
Cold weather actually constricts 
tiny blood vessels cutting down the 
supply of nature’s own lubricat- 
ing fluids to your joints—that’s 
why they creak, and feel stiff. 
But rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local cir- 
culation speeds up. That wonder- 
ful “‘warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 
joints with more lubri- 
cating fluids—and you 
feel like shouting for 
joy! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 at your drugstore. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORB 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 








—=—=—= 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 


YOU CAN sometimes take a depletion 
deduction in computing income tax on 
your share of net profits from oil lands 
that vou lease. The Supreme Court rules 
that owners of leased oil lands, who re- 
served the right to a percentage of net 
profits from the property, are entitled to 
such depletion deductions. The owners are 
held to have an “economic interest” in the 
oil on the property. 


YOU CANNOT, as a wholesaler or re- 
tailer, be required to absorb more than a 
certain amount of the price increase that 
is granted your supplier. Office of Price 
Administration 
adjustment rule for 
tailers who must absorb manufacturers’ 
This limit upon the 

increases that a must 


establishes a new price- 


wholesalers and. re- 
increases. sets a 
amount of seller 


absorb. 


YOU CANNOT buy supplies costing 
more than $35,000 for setting up a new 
business without getting special authoriza- 
tion from the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration. This requirement is written into 
CPAs limitation 
order. 


suppliers’ inventory 


YOU CAN obtain information from the 
Government about German _ technical 
secrets on production of synthetic oils and 
fuels. Reports on these technical advances, 
which were gathered by the U.S. Navy, 
are being made available to American oil 
and engine industries by the Department 
of Commerce. 


YOU CANNOT as a rule sell goods and 
supplies to the Army without making a 
competitive bid for the sale. Procurement 
officers of the Army Service Forces are in- 
structed by their headquarters to resume 
purchasing on a competitive-bid — basis 
wherever practicable. 


YOU CAN, in setting up a new retail 
store, use a standard pricing chart to fix 
the ceiling prices of women’s and_ chil- 
dren’s outerwear that vou sell. Office of 
Price Administration amends a maximum 
pricing regulation so that new retailers no 
longer must go. to district offices for indi- 
vidual pricing charts. 


YOU CANNOT, as manager of a cop. 
poration that receives rent from a part 
nership composed of the corporation's 
stockholders, fail to file a personal-holi. 
ing-company tax return. The U.S. Ta 
Court upholds a delinquency penalty ag. 
sessed against one corporation for failure to 
file such a return. 


YOU CAN now manufacture antifreez 
solutions without observing former restric. 
tions of CPA. The agency revokes the 
limitation order that prohibited produc 
tion of salt and petroleum-type solutions, 


* * 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy a Gov. 
ernment surplus airplane unless you are 
a veteran or hold a priority claim. The 
War Assets Corp. is offering liaison planes 
and other types of surplus aircraft to vet- 
erans and priority holders for a period of 
10 days or two weeks before allowing the 
general public to buy. Sales are at fixed 
prices. 


* 


YOU CAN again transmit U.S. cur 
rency to Mexico. Previous restrictions on 
such American money are 
abolished by the Treasury. At the same 
time, the Treasury also revokes its pro- 
hibition on transactions in Danish secu- 
ities. 


movement of 


YOU CAN probably count on getting 
a price increase by May 1 on the South- 
ern pine lumber produced in your mill. 
OPA is authorized by the Stabilization 
Administrator to grant an average mill 
price increase of $3.25 per thousand board 
feet if higher production goals are reached. 


YOU CAN now export goods to former 
lv blockaded areas without getting 4 
blockade control permit. That procedure 
is dropped by the Department of Com- 


merce, 


YOU CAN get more wool fabrics for 
making popular-priced — men’s _ sults if 
you manufacture these garments to in- 
dividual measurements and_ sell them to 
distributors at wholesale prices. CPA ex- 
tends this program to such 


manufacturers. 


priorities 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureau 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Pie UNITED 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this baste materia 


decisions and rulings of 
¢ consider 
Sr aTEs 
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agape pepe throughout the nation. 
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Com- Developing more efficient mechanized routines . . . providing 
more accounting information for management... saving time 
and reducing costs—these are matters on which Burroughs 
systems and installation men specialize in serving all lines of 
ies for business. Working daily on the business machine problems 
lits if 4 of hundreds of organizations, they have the wide 
= Uurrow & experience which—with the pooled experience 
= _ and knowledge of many Burroughs specialists— 
igh IN MACHINES enables them to analyze problems, develop efficient 
IN COUNSEL procedures ... and follow-through to insure maximum 
IN SERVICE benefits. This superior counsel is another reason why 
cece you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 
$ 
ssidet BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
STATES 
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NEWS FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICS e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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We are short of Long Distance 
telephone circuits now 





We plan to add 2,100,000 miles of them to 
the Bell System in the next twelve months, 


That is as many Long Distance circuits as 
there were in Great Britain and France be- 
fore the war. That may not be enough, the 
way people want to talk now, but if you 
will give us a little time we will get circuits 


enough no matter how many you want. 


Our program is more circuits, more jobs, 
and a return to Bell System standards of 


service just as soon as it can be done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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Diversion of cloth from 
wanted clothes. Effects of 
wood and steel shortages 


The scarcity of consumer goods that 
enfronts the American buying public 
shows few signs of abating. The outlook 
js that hard-to-get items, from nylon 
hosiery to new automobiles, are to con- 
tinue in short supply for periods ranging 
from several months to a year or longer. 

The output volume expected within a 
few months after war ended has foundered 
on strikes, price disputes, labor and basic- 
material shortages, and an unexpectedly 
huge demand for almost everything from 
pig iron to baby clothes. Now the steel 
strike, caused by wage and price disputes, 
threatens to put off the day when shelves 
will be stocked instead of being bare. 

These postwar developments have 
forced Civilian Production Administrator 
John D. Small (see page 65) to revise his 
timetables and to urge that price controls 
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—General Electric 
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be applied “realistically and flexibly” to 
increase production. The Administration, 
however, sees a greater danger in price 
controls that are considered too flexible. 
The prospect ahead for consumers is this: 

Clothing, particularly in low-priced 
lines, is generally scarce, with the Office 
of Price Administration and CPA both 
balked in their joint apparel program. 
The major difficulty appears to be price 
ceilings that will promote the type of pro- 
duction desired, although labor and ma- 
terial shortages are a factor. 

Women’s hosiery of any description is 
likely to be difficult to find until late in the 
year. By that time, production is ex- 
pected to reach 15,000,000 dozen pairs a 
year—still only half of capacity. Scarcity 
of yarn explains this shortage. Rayon has 
gone into woven fabrics; output of nylon 
yarn suitable for hosiery had to start from 
scratch after the war; silk can’t be de- 
livered for several months. 

Men’‘s hose also shows signs of becom- 
ing scarcer. 














LONGER WAIT FOR GOODS: 
ROLE OF PRICES AND STRIKES 


Prospect of Scarcities Lasting From Several Months to a Year 


Knitted wear is almost in the same 
plight as hosiery. Yarn is going into woven 
rather than knitted goods, so this type of 
underwear and outer garments promises 
to be scarce for many more months. 
Woven fabrics get a more profitable price. 

Women’s dresses and suits in either 
wool, rayon or cotton, on the other hand, 
rose in supply. Higher-priced items are 
relatively abundant, and improvement in 
low-priced lines is expected by March. 

Men’s suits are short because women’s 
wear, which can be sold at higher relative 
prices, takes most of the available fabric. 
Government is trying, without much suc- 
cess, to get 30,000,000 suits to retail at $35 
or less. Demand is for 40,000,000. Suits 
promise to be scarce until autumn at least. 

Summer suits for men, either cotton or 
light wool, have a doubtful outlook. Offi- 
cials won't even guess at supply prospects 
of these items for this year. 

Men’s shirts now are as scarce as men’s 
suits, and the shortage does not promise 
to ease until summer. Shirt fabrics are go- 








—Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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... timetables and daydreams required revision 
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ing into fancy 
women’s that 
profit. The requirement that shirt deliveries 
must balance between low and high price 
lines also is said to be tying up better 
erades of regular shirts in warehouses. 
Shoes promise to become scarcer be‘ore 
conditions improve two or three months 
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NYLON WINNER 
... industry started from scratch 


hence. The lasts of shoe producers have 
~orn out and cannot be replaced until 
lumber is available. 

Shorts for men can be bought if the 
price is met, but prewar shorts that sold 
under $1 are almost unprocurabie. Only 
a slight improvement in supply of low- 
priced shorts is in prospect for this year. 

Children’s clothing is expected to be 
easier to buy in April, but a time of 


plenty for children’s and infants’ gar- 
ments is six or eight months away. 
Household furnishings, next to the 


clothing shortage, cause the consumers 
most immediate worry. The stoppage in 
steel production, the strike in the elec- 
tric appliance industry, and the continu- 
ing lumber shortage are keeping finished 
goods off store shelves. Even output at 
prewar levels, however, will fail to meet 
the demand for many household articles. 

Electric irons neared prewar production 
levels in December at 350,000, and should 
exceed 380,000 a month after strikes are 
settled. That will aid the acute scarcity 
problem, but will not provide abundance. 

Refrigerator production has been ham- 
pered by labor trouble and shortages of 
steel, motors and compressors. The prewar 
production rate of 309,000 units a month 
is expected by June, which means an 
easing of scarcity by late summer. 

Washing machines also may reach pre- 
war levels by June, at 160,000 units a 
month, if strikes do not interfere. That still 
falls far short of meeting demand. 
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Vacuum-cleaner production hit 90,000 
in December, and is expected to reach the 
prewar rate of 156,000 a month by May if 
bag cloth, switches, steel laminations and 
rubber parts are in sufficient supply. 

Sewing-machine factories, on the other 
hand, face difficult production and recon- 
version problems. Only 5,000 units were 
shipped in December, against a prewar 
monthly output of 48,000. The industry 
hopes to reach that level by June. 

Radios are being produced at only a 
fraction of the 1,100,000 sets shipped each 
month before the war. Continued military 
orders delayed reconversion, and now 
radio factories are having trouble obtain- 
ing wood for cabinets. 

Alarm clocks will be produced at the 
prewar rate of 1,000,000 a month by 
March. Low-priced production, 
however, is only 27 per cent of prewar 
levels, and is not expected to reach peak 
until September. Makers of jeweled 
watches and clocks face a shortage of 
skilled labor, and problems of reconvert- 
ing an industry that converted com- 
pletely to war products. 

Kitchenware is steadily becoming more 
plentiful. Output of enamelware already 
exceeds prewar output by a third, and 
aluminum pots and pans are being of- 
fered in increasing volume. Supplies of 
flatware, except sterling silver, also are in- 
creasing. Silver for sterling ware is short. 

Furniture always was in better supply 
than other consumer goods through the 
war, but styles and types were limited. 
The Office of Price Administration has 
granted price increases to makers of low- 


watch 


priced furniture to increase production, but 
improvement in supply is not expected be- 
fore summer. Innerspring mattresses will 
be scarce until autumn. 

Carpets, rugs and other floor coverings 
are being produced faster, but increase in 
styles is expected to be grad- 


Heavy demand for other consumer 
goods also promises to delay the casing of 
shortages, although production is climb. 
ing. This condition is due to the fact 
that these items were eliminated or sharp- 
ly curtailed during the war. 

Bicycle factories expect to regain their 
prewar production level of 150,000 
month in March, but it will take many 
months before demand is satisfied, : 

Passenger tires were produced in De. 
cember at an annual rate of +46.600,000. 
That was within 6 per cent of 1939 out. 
put, but short of the 66,000,000 goal for 
1946. The tire shortage is expected to ease 
by late autumn, however. 

Automobile batteries promise to be 
short through the year due to scarcity of 
lead. The Government believes that enough 
lead has been allocated to the industry to 
avert a transportation breakdown. 

Automobile 6,000,000 
cars for 1946 now is an idle dream. Strikes 
in automotive-supply industries held 1945 
production down to 85,792 cars when 
500,000 were expected. The current strikes 
in General Motors plants and in the steel 
industry are expected to have the same 
adverse effect on 19146 production. 

Wages and prices are at the bottom 
of the postwar scarcity problem. Low- 
wage industries like textiles, foundries 
and lumber producers have trouble in re- 
cruiting workers. Higher-paying plants are 
facing demands for still higher wages, and 
employers hesitate to act under present 
ceilings. Managers, in turn, are producing 
items that vield the highest profits, which 
explains, in part, shortages of low-priced 
finished goods, and the scarcity of basic 
materials like housing ]umber, cotton gray 
goods, sheet steel and iron castings. 

Failure to solve the wage-price problem 
now indicates the abundance expected late 
in 1946 is delayed until sometime in 1947. 


production — of 





ual. 

Warm-air furnaces are be- 
ing made at a rate exceeding 
30,000 a month, but the de- 
mand is for almost 60,000 a 
month. For the year, the in- 
dustry expects to produce 
425,000 furnaces—not enough 
to satisfy the demand of 400,- 


000 furnaces for new homes 
and 310,000 for replacements. 
A shortage of galvanized 
sheet steel is the main 
problem. 


Oil burners have surpassed 
a production rate of 16,000 a 
month, an 1] per cent increase 
over prewar output, but de- 
mand has been running ahead 
of production. The industry 
already has a backlog of orders 
for more than 100,000 units, 
but expects to catch up by 
late summer. 








WHERE'S THE MERCHANDISE FLOOD? 
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Threats in Black Markets’ Rise: 
Higher Costs and Lower Quality 


Growth of Stratagems to Evade OPA Ceilings on Many Products 


Failure of Government 
to stop flood of small, 
illegal sales by public 


Black-market operations are more wide- 
spread now in peace than they were at any 
time during war. And they are growing. 
Trading at prices far above ceiling exists 
in everything from railroad tickets to 
rents, from soybeans to building supplies. 
Every time a new shortage is hinted, a 
new black market springs up to flourish in 
the area of scarcity. 

Result is a constant battering against 
the legal price structure built by Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles. Sellers say 
they are unable to produce many items 
profitably under present ceilings. Buyers, 
laden with cash and almost frantic for 
goods, are willing to wink at the law to get 
what they need. This leads to quiet over- 
price trading which, in some cases, rockets 
into quick profiteering. 

Firm price policy is to be the Admin- 
istration line, nevertheless. President Tru- 
man is to back up Mr. Bowles in the lat- 
ter’s often lonely fight to keep the lid on 
prices. The President’s attitude will bul- 
wark Mr. Bowles’s argument before Chair- 
man Spence (Dem.) , of Kentucky, and the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
to urge that the price-control law be ex- 
tended a year beyond June 30. Prices, 
meanwhile, are to edge upward because of 
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the black market, despite legal restraints. 


Black market, as used here, applies to 
every transaction that evades a legal ceil- 
ing price, whether engineered by criminal 
racketeers or ordinary men and women. 
Investigation shows all such transactions 
are on the increase, even opening up in 
some fields where they did not exist during 
the war. Here is a detailed report on the 
growing peacetime black trading. 

Housing. Although most landlords ob- 
serve rent ceilings, OPA officials believe 
the most widespread black market is in 
housing. OPA enforcement officers prose- 
cute an average of 1.350 rent violations 
monthly, and the rate is mounting. Count- 
less violations escape detection. Some cases: 

Apartment must 
rooms of cheap furniture at fantastic prices 
to rent living quarters. Leases are signed 
containing extra charges for 
which do not exist. “Inspection fees,” 
sometimes in the hundreds of dollars, are 
paid by the renter to “inspect” an apart- 
ment before he moves in. Pay-offs in the 
form of tips to managers are made to get 
apartments. Such tips, when spread over a 
year, frequently shoot the rent $50 a 
month over the ceiling. The builder of a 
200-unit housing project in an Eastern city 
was offered a total of $50,000 in “premi- 
ums” by people who wanted to buy leases. 

Lumber has moved into black-market 
channels increasingly since heavy Army 
and Navy buying ended. One estimate 
says 70 per cent of finished 
southern pine is sold on the 
black market. It is spreading 
to the hardwoods of the 
Northwest. In some cases 
buyers have purchased entire 
mills at exorbitant prices in 
order to get the supply of fin- 
ished lumber. Most of the 
over-price selling is done by 
by-passing established deal- 
ers, thus leaving legitimate 
concerns without supplies 
and automatically increasing 
the black-market demand. 

Other building supplies 
are passing through black- 
market routes before they 
reach the ultimate user, in 
many cases. Some types of 
wiring, plumbing fixtures, and 
other supplies in frequent in- 
stances are found more plen- 


seekers buy several 


“ ° ” 
services 
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tiful on the black market 
than thev are in legal trade. 





—Harris & Ewing 


CHESTER BOWLES 
. » . too many buyers were winking 


Sugar black market, one of the most 
persistent, threatens to grow bigger with 
the continuing shortage. In this case, the 
Government knows how muck raw sugar 
there is in the country. But the supply 


leaks into the black market through 
various means. Counterfeit ration cou- 


pons often are used to obtain sugar il- 
legally. Fictitious bottling plants have 
been set up to obtain a legal supply of 
sugar, which then is diverted to illegal 
sales at high prices. 

Meat, one of the big wartime black 
markets, now is a matter of official con- 
cern. Big packers cannot obtain a full 
supply of meat animals at legal prices. But 
there is evidence that direct buyers are 
paying extralegal prices on the ranges, 
then detouring the meat around regular 
dealers and into the retail trade. Prices re- 
portedly are so high that some growers are 
holding their grain off the market and 
using it instead to fatten heavy cattle for 
the fancy black-market trade. Indications 
of the practice have become so widespread 
that the Department of Agriculture and 
OPA now are planning to trace major 


livestock shipments when they leave 
stockvards to ascertain what becomes 
of them. 


Feeds. The meat black market, in turn, 
has developed its own by-products. Pro- 
tein feed cakes for livestock can be slipped 
out from under price control by altering 
the content: There is a ceiling on soybean 
cakes, for example. There is no ceiling en 
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bran. Processors, thus, can mix 10 per cent 
bran with the soybeans and sell the fin- 
ished cakes at prices as much as $10 a ton 
higher than regular feed-cake ceilings. 
Grains. There is evidence that the black 
to displace legitimate 
Midwestern corn and 


market is beginning 
exchanges for much 
both grains have de- 
veloped in markets, despite 
high 1945 production. Many farmers ap- 
to sell at ceiling prices as 


wheat. Shortages of 
established 


pear reluctant 
long as a chance remains that shortages 
may force the Government to boost the 
ceiling. Consequently, according to one 
typical report, truckers, who go directly to 
the farm to buy, offer growers side pay- 
ments as high as 20 cents per bushel above 


Jegal maximums. 
Produce. Illegal dealings spring up in 
produce markets of Eastern cities as soon 


REPRESENTATIVE SPENCE 
...Mr. Bowles was bulwarked 


as vegetables become scarce. Recently in 
New York, OPA investigators, posing as 
wholesale buyers, paid as much as $5.50 
for a sack of onions bearing a ceiling price 
of $2.80. In other instances, buyers were 
forced, through illegal tie-in sales, to buy 
sacks of cabbages, turnips and other un- 
wanted produce in order to get a small 
supply of the scarce onions. 

Textiles. Manufacturers complain that 
some jobbers require them to sign invoices 
and pay for shipments twice as large as 
they actually receive. Consequently, they 
are forced to pay prices 100 per cent above 
the ceiling in order to obtain materials for 
cutting rooms. Upgrading of materials, 
listing cheap cloth on invoices as_high- 
quality goods, also is a common. black- 
market trick. To come out with a profit, 
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manufacturers must use such materials for 
fancy dresses and other types of clothing 
that bring the highest legal prices. The re- 
sult is that the shortage of low-priced 
clothing is intensified. 

The textile one of those 
where organized criminal racketeers have 
moved in. OPA investigators recently 
turned up a textiles black-market ring that 
was marketing millions of yards of cloth, 
obtained during war through counterfeit 


business is 


priorities. The priority certificates said the 
cloth was for war contracts. Instead, it was 
warehoused to wait for the shortage to 
breed a black market. 

Automobiles. A flourishing black mar- 
ket exists in used cars, with some evidence 
that racketeers are taking over. There are 
cases where organized buyers move into a 
community and buy up cars with no re- 
gard for price ceilings. The cars then are 
whisked to another city and sold in quick 
auctions, again at prices far above ceilings. 
To keep records clean, the overcharge 
usually is paid in cash and does not show 
on a bill of sale. The dealer who buys at 
the auction is left with the problem of sell- 
ing the car over the ceiling or taking a 
loss. 

Tie-in commissions, 
repair bills and other means 
push the price high enough to assure a 
profit. In Oklahoma, a purchaser bought a 
dealer’s dog for $353 at the same time he 
bought a truck at the $547 ceiling price. 
Once the transaction was complete, the 
dealer offered to buy back his dog, for $15. 
In other cases, fabulous prices have been 
paid for minor repairs, personal loans to 
car salesmen and other “services,” all re- 
sulting in shooting the actual purchase 
price far over the legal maximum. 

Curbs, penalties. Theoretically, OPA 
has police powers broad enough to snip off 
all black markets. Ceiling-price violators 
can be fined up to triple the amounts of 
overcharges; their right to do business can 
be suspended; subsidy payments can be 
withheld. In extreme cases, stringent crim- 
inal penalties are provided. 

Practically, however, the very scope of 
black-market sales tends to hamper the en- 
forcement of price ceilings. It would be 
next to impossible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to hire and train enough enforce- 
ment officers to police all retail stores, 


trumped-up 
are used to 


sales, 


where many violations occur, and even 
then black trading goes beyond store 


counters into the field of door-to-door sales 
among neighbors. 

Consequently, OPA enforcement officers 
tend to concentrate their efforts on trap- 
ping the big black markets at their source. 
They use the term “black market” only to 
describe well-organized, criminal opera- 
tions that run into thousands of dollars. 
They use a system of “example prosecu- 
tions,” cracking down on major offenders 
in the hope of impressing the minor ones 
so they will change their ways. 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 


WHITHER? 


But frequently it is the neighborhood 
barber who knows where nylon hose can 
be purchased, the apartment-house door- 
man who knows a fellow who can get you 
a business suit. In addition, much Dlack- 
market trading is done through ignorance 
or indifference. A woman who manages to 
get a dozen pairs of hosiery from her fa 
vorite store or a friendly clerk feels no 
guilt in selling a few to her friends without 
regard for, or knowledge of, the ceiling 
price. 

The result is that over-the-ceiling buy- 
ing and selling goes on at an increasing 
pace. It is to continue, despite the Admin- 
istration’s firm price policy, so long as the 
demand for goods is strong and shortages 
exist. 





—Berryman in Washington Star 
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NET GAINS 


OF WORKERS: 


SHIFT TO HIGHER WAGE LEVEL 


Assurance of 15 to 18 Per Cent Increase for Organized Labor 


Take-home pay approaching 
wartime scale in spite of 
big reduction in overtime 


Disputes between organized workers and 
their employers gradually are being set- 
‘led on the basis of slightly more than half 
of the original labor demands. This pat- 
tern of settlement is firmly fixed and will 
be followed, generally, as large employers 
all over the nation come to terms with 
the unions. 

In percentages, organized workers are 
getting increases of between 15 and 18 per 
cent. These increases are being granted by 
the large employers. The original demand 
was for an increase of 30 per cent, to as- 
sure workers of as much income for 40 
hours of work as they had received for 48 
hours of work, figuring the 8 hours above 
{0 at pay of time and one-half. 

In cents per hour, the increases now 
being given range from 15 to 21% cents. 
They are carrying the average pay of 
workers in the automobile industry to 
around $1.34 an hour and are likely to 
carry the average in the basic steel in- 
dustry to $1.26%4 an hour. 

If the pattern of settlements now being 
made should be applied to all manufac- 
turing industry, the average straight-time 
level of pay would be about $1.12 an 
hour. This compares with an average of 
§i cents an hour in January, 1941, before 
this country entered the war. However, 
many industrial workers still are not 
organized in unions and their wage in- 
creases will not be as high as those of 
tnionized workers. This will tend to hold 
the average increases for all industrial 
workers below the 15 to 18 per cent 
mises now going to the organized groups 

In terms of income, pay increases now 
being granted assure a level of weekly 
lake-home pay not far from that received 
by industrial workers during the war, 
vhen they were paid at overtime rates 
for all hours worked over 40 a week. This 
iw postwar level for a 40-hour week will 

close to $45, compared with a wartime 
yak of $47.50 in January, 1945. In the 
tutomobiie industry, workers will average 
453.60 for a 40-hour week, assuming the 
fatire industry adopts an ave rage hourly 
tate of $1.34. 
pag did not end, entirely, with 
: tT, however. As a result, workers in 
many industries where overtime is to be 
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take- 
home pay under the new wage rates than 
they received during the war. 


continued will be receiving more 


The table on this page shows actual set- 
tlements that have been made and settle- 
ments that, on the basis of White 
recommendations, impend,. 

Promises. What 
now is delivery on promises made by high 
officials during and since the war. These 
promises encouraged unions to make their 


House 


workers are getting 


demands. Actual assurances given and how 
well they are to be fulfilled by present 
agreements are these: 

President Roosevelt, in 1944, predicted 
that the tendency after the war would be 
to keep actual wages—the Saturday night 
take-home pay—at substantially the same 
level as during the war. He made this ob- 
servation while indorsing a statement by 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric Co. Mr. Wilson had said that, aft- 
er the war, “take-home pay on a 40-hour- 
week basis must eventually represent the 
higher level of earnings that now prevail.” 

President Truman, in a speech on wage- 
price policy on Sept. 10, 1945, held out this 
hope to workers of higher wages: “While 
the positions of different industries vary 
greatly, there is room in the existing price 
structure for business as a whole to grant 


increases in wage rates ... There are sev- 
eral reasons why I believe that industry 
as a whole can afford substantial wage in- 
creases without price increases.” 
Treasury Secretary Vinson, while Di- 
rector of Reconversion, said this on July 
1, 195: “The American people are in the 
pleasant predicament of having to learn 
to live 50 per cent better than they have 
. . We must be pre- 
pared to make some upward adjustments 
to compensate for severe declines in take- 


ever lived before 


home pay ... High wages are necessary 
to achievement of the high standard of 
living which we can and must attain.” 
William H. Davis, as Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, commented ss follows 
on Sept. 4, 1945, in discussing Mr. Vin- 
son’s statement: “Mr. Vinson said in his 
third report that the country faces the 
need to increase its standard of living 50 
per cent. That is true 
that if the 
living of the country 50 per cent, you 
for 


IT would say 


you increased standard of 


would probably have jobs enough 
available workers, even allowing for tech- 
nological unemployment ... I am talking 
about 40 hours a week.” 

Henry Wallace, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, said in a broadeast on Oct. 12, 
1945: “I think there might be an increase 


in the basic wage rates of 15 





centage of increase. 


IN AGREEMENTS REACHED: 


Old New 
Hourly Hourly 
Rate Rate 
Ford Motor Co. $1.21 $1.39 
Chrysler Corp. 1.14 1.325 
Oil refining industry 1.196 1.41 


IN PENDING AGREEMENTS: 


U.S. Steel Corp. 1.14 1.325 
Basic steel industry 1.08* 1.265 
General Motors Corp. bie 1.315 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


**This is the 
finding board as 


*Source: 





INCREASES IN WAGE RATES | 


This table shows wage increases actually granted in | 
dispute settlements, and increases that are pending on 
the basis of determinations made by the White House. | 
The figures show average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings, before and after settlements, as well as the per- 


figure used by a Government fact- 
the average for all General Motors 
plants, including those that manufacture parts. The 
corporation says that the average for automobile, truck 
and body plants in the Detroit area is $1.20 an hour. 
a figure which it asserts is more nearly comparable te 
Ford and Chrysler figures than the $1.12 an hour rate 


to 20 per cent, which would 
not affect the total cost of liv- 
ing more than 3 or 4 per 
cent.” 

| The War Labor Board, in 
} arecommendation to the Pres- 
ident by its public members 
| on Feb. 22, 1945, had this to 


say: “Restraints on wage in- 
Per creases should be ended 
Cent as soon as resumption of the 


consumer goods and 
from converted fac- 
tories and facilities . . . re- 


Increase } flow of 
15 services 
16 


- moves the danger of inflation- 
ary price increases.” 

16 Workers now are seeing 

. these promises partially ful- 


filled, although they are not 
yet to have their standards of 
living lifted 50 per cent above 
the prewar level. Living stand- 
ards will be decidedly higher 
than before the war, however, 
and the 50 per cent rise may 
not be so far away. A national 
| income of $140,000,000,000 is 
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—Ford News Service 


UAW & FORD NEGOTIATORS: Samp, Leonard, Bugas, Lindquist 


probable for 1946 and also for 1947. At 
that level, individuals will get more goods 
than ever before, now that war is not eat- 
ing up most of the items produced. 
Outlook. Contracts that 
from present dispute settlements are for 


are resulting 


one year. Settlements worked out in the 
automobile and oil industries are setting 
the pace for other manufacturing. The 
Ford Motor Co. and the Chrysler Corp. 
worked out their own settlements through 
direct negotiation with the unions, with- 
out Government intervention, and without 
strikes. In the settlements 


case of oil. 


came after Government seizure had ended 
a strike and after a fact-finding panel had 
made a wage recommendation. 


. . minus Government intervention and strikes 





A year from now, when contracts are 
up for renewal, demands are likely to be 
made for even higher wage rates. Indus- 
trial unions will try to get an added por- 
the full 30 that 
started out to demand. 

In percentages, a year from now, in- 
creases will be sought on a 10 to 15 per 
cent basis. Whether increases of this size 
are granted depends to some extent upon 
how far the country has progressed toward 


tion of per cent they 


the postwar prosperity that has been pre- 
dicted, and upon how much the efficiency 
of workers has increased. 

In cents per hour, hourly wages of fac- 
tory workers would be raised to about 
$1.25, a year from now, assuming that 
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UAW & CHRYSLER NEGOTIATORS: Rubin, Matthews, Conder, Huth 
. settlements set the pace for other manufacturers 





next year’s increases average 12 per cenfl 
In terms of income, this would brig 
weekly take-home pay to around $59 
week, without overtime. There undoubil 
edly will be less overtime in 1947 thanj 
1946, because industry will have had 
year in which to build up inventories, 7 
After that, another turn in the pat 
cycle can be expected. 
All of this raises the question of wha 
effect present and future wage inereas 
are to have on prices. The outlook is thi 
Prices will rise on some items, but not g 
a runaway basis. The steel industry y 
get an increase when its strike igs gef. 
tled. This will add to production costs of 
automobiles, refrigerators, electrical ap 
pliances and many other consumer 
However, automobile prices are not dug 
for an increase on the basis of present sete 
tlements, although new wage rates mays 
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STEELWORKER 
+ + promises predated demands 


force the Office of Price Administration tv 
reconsider auto-price schedules later. 
Finished products, as a whole, probably 
will cost 10 per cent more in the last 
half of 1946 than now. OPA will be forced 
to yield on prices from time to time, but 
the agency is not due for early liquida- 
tion. Some policy adjustments will be 
made to increase the flow of goods now 
slowed down by some rules that tend to 
center production on types of products 
yielding the highest profits. Production Is ~ 
becoming the key. to future price Col: F-—« 
trols, with prices-to be adjusted where 
necessary to bring out goods most needed. 
It all means that the country is moving 
up to amew and higher wage level that, | 
turn, will force higher price levels. The 
process is likely to be a continuing one J § 
during the prosperity period that appar- J |; 
ently lies ahead. 
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The Second Lesson the teakettle taught 


Everyone knows the immortal story of Watt—the teakettle—and the steam engine. *% But, here’s 
another great lesson the teakettle has taught. % That gray-brown, rock-hard deposit that collects 
inside teakettles, as every housewife knows, reduces the kettle’s efthciency—acts as an insulator— 
makes water slower to boil. Heat has precipitated the calctum, magnesium, iron and other 
mineral products found in water. The same thing happens in steam heating plants—in big 
industrial steam generators—in locomotives’ and battleships’ boilers—and similar equipment. * To 


remove this “‘scale’’ has been a costly, time-consuming job. But, chemistry has found a quicker, 
better way. % Dowell Incorporated, a Dow subsidiary, has perfected and performs a scientific, 


chemical treatment that dissolves and removes boiler scale quickly—thoroughly—safely—and at low cost. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphio, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


DOWELL, 


INCORPORATED 
{A Dow Subsidiory) ~ 
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DUTLOOK FOR PRODUCTION BOOM: 


RISING CONFIDENCE IN MIDWEST 


Industry’s Plans for Action After Clearance of Strike Obstacles 


Dutput records in prospect 
pite some shortages and 
for more plant space 


Chicago, IIl. 

Bdustrial centers of the-Midwest are on 

= threshold of the greatest volume of 
etime production in U.S. history. 
rikes and shortages of parts, materials, 

d plant facilities are present obstacles 
gee page 11). Once they are cleared, the 
grea is in for a boom. It is to be a big one. 
Chicago, Detroit and other cities of the 
bgion are prepared to turn out record 
gacetime quantities of such products as 
utomobiles, electrical appliances, 
othing and farm equipment. Some in- 
istries are to attain full output this year. 

others, production peaks will come in 
7. But, in many cases, people scon 

ill be able to purchase, rather freely, 
flicles they could not secure since be- 

the war. 

Confidence that new high levels of 
production and sales are coming is ex- 

ed throughout the Midwest. Indus- 
ies now paralyzed or hampered by 
trikes are blueprinting production plans 
and investing hundreds of inillions of dol- 
lars in plant expansions. Business and in- 
dustrial leaders are confident that the Mid- 
west, and all the United States are head- 
ing into several vears of bountiful good 
times. 

Investigation by a member of the Board 
of Editors of The United States News 
shows, through an on-the-spot survey, 
that, underneath present strikes and short- 
ages, industry is fairly well prepared for 
the big produc tion job ahead. 

Financially, it is in an exceedingly 
strong position. 

Production. Physical reconversion of 
plants is nearly complete. Productive ca- 
pacity, when plant expansions are finished, 
Mill be about half again as big as it was 
Pkefore the war. In some industries, in- 
"teased capacity will be even greater. 
eThat is true in radios and _ refrigerators. 

Employment is to be far larger than 

Wefore the war. A number of plants ex- 
“ject to use more workers than they did 
P during war production. The majority do 
PMt expect to match their wartime pay 
Mills, but no great volume of unemploy- 
Ment is expected. Labor supply will be 
Hidequate in most industries as veterans 
turn. But for months it will be difficult to 
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radios, 


find workers for the less desirable and 
lower-paid jobs. 

Industries, as matters now stand, face 
these future situations: 

Automobiles. All plans are geared to 
record outputs. For this year, a produc- 
tion of about 4,000,000 cars and trucks ap- 
pears to be about the limit, because of 
strikes and shortages. By 1947, the in- 


dustry should attain its annual goal of 
6,000,000 units. Automobile men expect 
to maintain that volume for three or four 
years. Such production will nearly double 
the average annual output of years im- 
mediately before the war. It exceeds the 
5,000,006 cars and trucks turned out in 
the peak years of 1929 and 1911. 

A $1,000,000,000 program of reconver- 


—European 


PLANS FOR PICKETS 


. —_——_ 
—Ford News Burea' 


BLUEPRINTS FOR PRODUCTION 


.. there is confidence despite the paralysis 
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THE MEN 


Industry's needs require 800,000 workers 
to attain the annual goal of 6,000,000 
automobile units 
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sion, expansion and modernization is un- 
der way now. Where it is not stopped by 
strikes and shortages of materials, recon- 
version is far advanced. The industry is 
building 25 new manufacturing and as- 
sembly plants in Michigan and 10 other 
States. It is ordering 8,000 new machine 
tools, and negotiating for several thou- 
sand more from war plants. 

Materials may hamper production, but 
not too severely. Manufacturers have con- 
siderable steel, though some of it will need 
reprocessing. They expect to get enough, 
once steel stocks can be replenished, to 
sustain the highest level of production they 
an reach. Glass may be a temporary bot- 
tleneck until stocks can be rebuilt. Tires 
will become more plentiful fairly soon. 
Textiles and bearings are*to remain in 
short supply for some months. Parts short- 
ages should disappear in a few months. 
Castings for engine blocks and transmis- 
sion housings, on the other hand, will be 
a problem throughout the year. 

Labor supply seems sure to be sufficient. 
The industry will need, at its top produc- 
tion level, 800,000 That 
is twice as many as it employed in 1939. 
But the supply of trained workers is large, 
and many of Michigan’s 300,000 veterans 
who are yet to return are trained auto- 
mobile workers. 


some workers. 


Radios, once industrial strikes generally 
are out of the way, will be produced in 
prewar volume within a couple of months. 
After that, production this year or next 
may well be double the prewar output. 

Refrigerators. Production of refrigera- 
tion products, rather small now, is to pick 
up fairly rapidly. Ultimately, it is to be 
50 to 100 per cent larger than it was be- 
fore the war, depending on industry-wide 
production policies. 

Ranges are in about the same situation. 

Washing machines, too, are headed for 
big production. But it will come more 
slowly because of the shortage of castings 
that promises to persist throughout 1946. 
Some firms in the region are turning out 
hardly any machines now. 

Electrical appliances will be produced 
rapidly, in a volume that may double that 
of prewar years. 

Clothing. Steadily increasing production 
is certain, once more materials and work- 
ers are available. It is likely to be many 
months before supplies are ample. 

Telephones are to come swiftly. The 
telephone manufacturing industry, onc of 
the first to get into substantial peacetime 
production, is operating many plants, some 
of them on a rental basis. Already some 
of the plants have been working three 
shifts. 

Furniture. Increase in production is to be 
large, but slow, depending much on lum- 
ber supplies. By. 1947, the output may 
double the prewar volume. 

Office-equipment manufacturers have 
backlogs of orders big enough to keep 





them busy for several years. Production 
will far exceed the prewar rate. 

Plumbing, heating equipment. Produc. 
tion is expected to return to the 1910 level] 
by mid-1946; then rise to the 1926 con. 
struction-boom level by mid-1947. By the 
end of this year, buyers should be able to 
get this type of equipment without trouble, 

Farm equipment. Production is to 
rise this year to prewar levels. That will 
be about the limit of present plants. Next 
year, with many new plants and some new 
producers, the output is to be a third toa 
half larger than it was before the war, 
Manufacturers feel certain of continuing 
heavy demand for several years. Farmers 
have the cash, and new types of equipment 
have been devised to meet their needs. 

Small tractors, costing no more than a 
good team, may bring the increased eff- 
ciency of mechanized farming to cperators 
of tracts of from 1 to 40 acres. 

Mechanical cotton pickers, wanted by 
big planters, are on the way. Two hun- 
dred may be produced this year. By next 
year, the industry, which centers in the 
Midwest, may turn out 1,000 to 1,500 de- 
pending on labor supply and cotton prices. 

Automatic hay balers, operated by one 
man, will be made by the thousands when 
plants are enlarged. Small combines for 
harvesting such crops as grains, soybeans 
and bluegrass will be brought within the 
financial reach of farmers tilling 80 acres 
or more, if the plans of manufacturers 
work out. 

Railroad equipment?. Probably 30 to 
35 per cent more will be made than was 
produced before the war. Streamlined, 
luxury-type passenger trains, Diesel loco- 
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i 
ction motives and new freight cars can be ex- 
pected by the lines, wh’ch have had no 
duc. new equipment since before the war. The 
level jimitation on production will be the rate 
con- of decline in rail traffic, once the wartime 
y the Joads go oif the railroads, 
le to Electrical equipment, such as gen- 
uble. erators and motors, is to be produced in a 
s to yolume that may be two thirds larger than 
will that produced in 1939, The industry may 
Next employ double its number of prewar 
hew workers. 
toa Communications equipment, such as 
war, telegraph instruments, traffic and railroad 
juing signals and burglar alarms, is headed for 
mers big production. So is radar, which will be 
nent adapt’! '» the peacetime use of airplanes, 
ships and other carriers. 
an a In addition to these, the Midwest will 
effi- turn out scores of other products, such as 
tors machinery, fabricated metal products, 
paper, paints and varnishes, besides its 
| by production of foodstuffs. 
hun- Brakes on production in industry will 
next be shortages of materials and parts, more 
the than labor. 
de- teel, especially sheets and strips, is to 
ices. be in short ‘supply, to some extent, all 
one through 1946. In the first full year after 
hen strikes, the steel industry is likely to turn 
for out 80,000,000 tons or more. Little of 
“ans this will go abroad, export requests for 
the the first half of this vear having been cut 
cres down from 4,000,000 tons to 850,000 tons. 
rers Thus, steel supply, though it may limit 
production in some cases, will not be a 
) to bottleneck. 
iid Castings will be a problem for many 
ed, industries which depend upon them. Bear- 
0- ings and some types of electric motors, too, 
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will be in somewhat short supply for some 
time. So batteries, 
bushings and some forgings. 


will storage bronze 

Plant space is another limitation, par- 
ticularly in the Chicago area. New manu- 
facturers are having as much trouble find- 
ing buildings as their employes have find- 
ing places to live. 

War plants are helping to relieve this 
Harvester is to 
and 
Diesel motors in two war plants. Western 
Electric makes telephones in another. Gen- 
eral Motors Buicks, Pon- 
tiacs avd Oldsmobiles in Kansas City’s 
North American Aviation plant. Buick is 
expected to lease from RFC the Fisher 
Body tank plant at Grand Blane, Mich. 
Kaiser-Frazer will make automobiles at 
Willow Run. The $170,000.000 Dodge- 
Chicago Aircraft Engine plant, heretofore 
considered a white elephant, may be leased 
for use by several different manufacturers. 
It consists of 1+ buildings, spread over 500 
acres, often referred to as the biggest man- 
ufacturing plant in the world. 

Industrial changes can be seen as the 
Midwest continues reconversion. 

New producis are to be turned out by 
many manufacturers who have enlarged 
plant capacity. Some radio manufacturers, 
for example, are adding refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners to their lines. A Detroit 
vacuum-cleaner manufacturer is starting 
to make electric irons and garbage-disposal 
units. 

New manufacturers by the thousands 
are appearing, too. Most of them ran parts 
plants in the Chicago area, or tool and die- 
machine factories in such cities as Detroit, 
during the war. Now, they are starting to 
produce such things as electric fans, sur- 
veying instruments, automatic hose reels, 
roller and ice skates, model-airplane mo- 
tors, toys, kitchenware, tubular furniture 
and clothesline tighteners. 

Decentralization of industry is under 
way, and will continue. In most cases it 
takes the form of establishment, by Mid- 
western industries, of branch plants in less 
congested regions, to handle regional mar- 
kets. Manufacturers of the Midwest are 
encouraging this kind of decentralization. 
They show no fear that centers of produc- 
tion will be shifted to the Far West, the 
Southwest, or to other regions that are try- 
ing now to expand their own industries. 

Future outlook for the Midwest, now 
preoccupied by strikes and material short- 
ages, thus can be summed up: Business of 
boom proportions is assured for a few 
years, at the least. There is little doubt 
that production of peacetime goods will 
set new records, although, in many cases, 
these records will be made in 1947, not 


shortage. International 


make such things as refrigerators 


will assemble 


1946. Ahead is a period of good business, 
general employment, and an outpouring of 
goods for consumers who now are letting 
dealers know that they are getting tired of 
waiting. 
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THE PRODUCT 
Where unhampered by strikes and ma- 
terial shortages, a $1,000,000,000 re- 
conversion program is far advanced 
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ISSUES IN U.S. LOAN TO BRITAIN: 
FREE TRADE VS. FINANCIAL BLOCS 


Expected Use of Dollars to Buy Commodities From This Country 


Proposals that England 
sell land or securities 
instead of borrowing 


Real choice of the direction the U.S 
now is to take will be made by the na- 
tion’s action on a $4,400,000,000 loan to 
Great Britain. This choice is put up to 
Congress by the White House, with a 
recommendation that the loan be granted. 


ae 
. 


fase « tke Bape 


was adopted when the Bretton Woods plan 
was ratified. That decision, if it 1s made, 
will be the signal for a world-wide trade 
war between the U.S. and Britain. The 
British make it clear that they will 
withdraw from the International Mone- 
tary Fund and World Bank. They will 
turn instead to the idea of a_ trading 
bloc, closed to U.S. except on bloc terms. 
They are confident that, with Britain’s 
leverage as a debtor and as the big 





—British Ministry of Information 


BACON AND EGGS FOR BRITONS 
... Argentina and Australia can also produce for cash 


Acceptance will mean that this coun- 
try has chosen to make an effort to re- 
store rather free world trade in the years 
just ahead, in line with the Bretton 
Woods plan ratified by Congress last sum- 
mer. The goal will be U.S. exports of at 
least $10,000,000,000 a year. This goal 
will be sought through the loan to Britain 
and through other credit and trade moves 
that will follow, when and if the loan 
to Britain is approved. The British them- 
selves have agreed, after much hesitation, 
to go along with the freer trade policy in 
return for a loan of the dollars they need. 

Rejection will mean that this country 
has decided to reverse its course and give 
up the freer trade policy that supposedly 
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world buyer, such a bloc can include 
all the British Emnire except Canada and 
Newfoundland, and also can take in West- 
ern Europe, Scandinavia, Argentina and 
the Middle East. U.S. export trade, in 
that case, could be pushed freely only in 
the Western Hemisphere and China, and 
even in these areas keen British competi- 
tion might be felt. The whole U.S. idea of 
currency stabilization and return to trad- 
ing methods free of government controls 
then would go overboard. 

That, basically, is the issue as it is ex- 
plained by officials in closest touch with 
the situation. Strong forces are built up 
on each side in the United States. The 
weight of support in Congress probably 


is tilted toward the side of acceptance, but 
opposition is strong and has been growing 
since the time Congress overwhelmingly 
approved Bretton Woods. 

Where money will go. With debate 
on the loan beginning in Congress, the 
question arises as to what Britain plans 
to do with the money if she géts it. First 
of all, $650,000.000 of the $4,400,000,000 
does not represent any new buying power 
for Britain, but is simply the sum Britain 


‘ agrees to pay for Lend-Lease goods al- 


ready received. The- remaining $3,750, 
000,000 is a line of credit on which Brit- 
ain can draw over the next five years. 
Assuming she uses %750,000:000 a year 
from the loan, and adding in the dollars 
she will have from sales to the U.S., Brit- 
ain probably will come into U.S. markets 
for $1,000,000.000 worth of goods a year. 

The commodities in which she is most 
interested are these: 

Food. During the war, Britain had been 
receiving a big fraction of her food sup- 
plies from the United States through Lend- 
Lease. If the loan goes through, she will 
continue to turn to this country for food. 
Otherwise, she will look to Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and the countries of Western and 
Southern Europe. 

Cotton. The British textile industry has 
depended on American cotton for its raw 





U.S. COTTON... 
The stake: $100,000,000 a year .-- 
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material for many years. Before the war, 
British purchases of cotton in this country 
ran as high as $100,000.000 a year. These 
purchases will be continued, if U.S. grants 
the loan: otherwise Britain will look to 
India, Egvpt and Brazil. 

Oil, For reasons of shipping convenience, 
Britain prefers to buy oil in the United 
States. and will continue to do so if the 
loan goes through. Otherwise, she will draw 
more heavily on sources in the Middle East 
and elsewhere. American exports of oil to 
Britain in 1938 amounted to $50,000,000. 

Tobacco. Normally, British purchases 
of tobacco in the United States total from 
870,000,000 to $100,000,000. Britain hopes 
to continue these purchases, especially 
since her people prefer the types of to- 
hacco grown in this country. However, if 
the loan does not go through, she plans to 
buy in Greece, Turkey and Rhodesia. 

Motion-picture films. Most of the mo- 
tion pictures shown in Britain are Ameri- 
can-made, Films imported from the U.S. 
in prewar years ran to $70,000,000 a year. 
If the loan is turned down, Britain expects 
te quit buying American pictures and 
produce her own. 

Machine tools. The drive for modern- 
zation of British industry is causing a de- 
mand for up-to-date machine tools, and 
Britain hopes to buy some of these in the 
U.S. during her reconversion period. 

Effect on U.S. Thus, approval of the 
loan will permit Britain to keep on buying 
from this country the type of goods that 
she always has bought in the past. 

For the short-run future, officials see 
some danger that British buying will add 
to goods shortages and inflationary pres- 
sires in the U.S. These will be minimized, 
however, by three things: First, the fact 
that several months, at least. will elapse 
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before purchasing ean be 
planned and carried out, and, second, the 
fact that Britain will not be buying such 
articles as autos and refrigerators, for which 


programs 


the American public’s demand will be great, 
and, third, the fact that export controls 
can be used to stabilize the situation. 

For the long-run future, the effect on 
the United States is expected to be quite 
the opposite. When present shortages in 
this country are made up, American pro- 
ducers will be looking around for markets, 
and may want to take advantage of any 
export outlets that are available. It is this 
longer-range picture of which officials are 
thinking when they talk about exports at 
the rate of $10.000,000,000 a year. 

Why not an exchange? Some of the 
opposition to the British loan is expected 
to center on the idea that Britain is able 
to pay in one way or another. Various sub- 
stitute proposals are being made, but it is 
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very doubtful if any of them will be ac- 
ceptable to Britain. 

Transfer of territory, one of the schemes 
suggested, involves the idea that Britain 
might cede outright the bases in the At- 
lantic on which the U.S. now holds 99- 
vear leases, or might grant air bases to 
the U.S. at various points in the British 
Empire. Apparently this scheme will run 
into the fact that Britain is not enough 
interested in the loan to be willing to give 
up any territory. Spokesmen for Britain 
declare that she would build her own trad- 
ing bloc rather than submit to any curtail- 
ment of her Empire. 

Transfer of commodities, such as wool, 
is another scheme proposed. For example, 


it is argued that Britain has a stock pile 
of 4,000,000,000 pounds of wool that might 
be turned over to the U.S. But this scheme 
runs into the fact that the purpose of the 
loan is to help Britain build up her ex- 
ports and get on her feet financially, and 
woolen goods normally are among. her 
most profitable exports. British leaders 
argue that taking Britain’s stock 
pile of wool would defeat the primary pur- 
pose of the loan. Also, U.S. officials won- 
der if the American wool growers would 
welcome the acquisition of 4,000,000,000 
pounds of wool by the U.S. Government, 
for sale in the U.S. in competition with 
domestically produced wool. 

Transfer of securities, a third scheme 
suggested, likewise runs into the fact that 
these are owned by individuals and not by 
the British and in- 
volve expropriation. During the war, Brit- 
ain did sell overseas investments valued 


away 


Government. would 


at $4.500,000,000 and thus reduced her 
investment income from $1,000,000,000 a 
year to around $400,000,000. But, rather 
than liquidate the rest of her foreign in- 
vestments and reduce her income from that 
source to zero, she would prefer to re- 
nounce the U.S. loan. 

Is this a precedent? Officials here 
deny that our loan to Britain would obli- 
gate us to make similar loans to other 
countries, involving possibly $20,000,000,- 
000 in all. The British loan is in a class 
by itself, they say, because the U.S. and 
Britain dominate world trade, and ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the loan will go 
far to determine the economic future of 
both countries for many years to come. 
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Return to Brain-Trust Strategy: 
New Deal Agents of the President 


Mr. Hannegan’‘s Recall of Planners to Push Bills Through Congress 


Unofficial roles for group 
led by Messrs. Prichard, 
Henderson, Nathan, Porte 


The New Dealers are coming back into 
the fringe of the Truman Administration. 
A brain trust is being assembled in the 
Democratic National Committee. It is 
made up of young planners who were active 
in the Roosevelt Administration. They will 
plan legislative strategy for the Admin- 
istration and advise from the. side lines. 

President Truman has given his Post- 
master General and political pilot, Robert 
E. Hannegan, the go-ahead signal for the 
creation of such an advisory group inside 
the Committee. And, despite reports wide- 
spread only a week ago that Mr. Truman 
was cool toward Mr. Hannegan, the Presi- 
dent has given him over-all direction of 
the drive for enactment of his legislative 


program, a job formerly held by John W, 


Snyder, the Reconversion Director. 

The move for a brain trust is prompted 
by Mr. Hannegan. He saw the President’s 
program stalemated in Congress: He heard 
criticism of the President and = saw his 
prestige slipping as one crisis after another 
caught Mr. Truman without plans to meet 
it. And Mr. Hannegan saw an election in 
the offing. He wants to win that election. 

Departing New Dealers. One by one, 
the economists and planners of the Roose- 
velt Administration had departed since 
Mr. Truman went into the White House. 
Mr. Truman personally had urged some 
of them to stay. But, in the layers of 
officialdom between Mr. Truman and the 
planners of the old Administration, an 
unfriendly atmosphere was created for the 
planners. Some of them were told plainly 
by men who came in with Mr. Truman 
that the New Dealers were on their way 
out. The economists were shut off from 
access to the White House. They were 
made to feel unwanted and unwelcome. 
No longer was there any patriotic com- 
pulsion to stay. They left 

As the postwar crises gathered about 
Mr. Truman, he found himself shut off 
from the ideas and plans that always had 
been handy at the White House when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was there. The crises 
erew daily and there were no plans ready 
to meet them. The planners were gone. 

The new brain trust is Mr. Hanne- 
gan’s device for meeting this. situation. 
The planners and economists could not be 
prevailed upon to stay in the Government. 
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But he wants the benefit of their services. 
He thinks the Administration can profit by 
making use of their experience. 

Mr. Hannegan wants the advisory group 
of strategists to work with the Democratic 
National Committee in pushing Mr. Tru- 
man’s legislative program through Con- 
gress. And he wants to bang away at one 


legislative measure at a time in driving 
them through. He got Mr. Truman’s ap- 
proval on both of these points. And now 
he is busy enlisting the men. 

The men who are being called back 
into service are, for the most part, young 
men who were active in the development 
of New Deal policies. Several of them are 
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veterans in New Deal service. The per- 
sonnel will vary somewhat according to 
the type of legislation that they are push- 
ing. But the nucleus of the group will be: 

Edward F. Prichard, Jr., the new gen- 
eral counsel for the Democratic National 
Committee. Mr. Prichard is 30 years old. 
He recently resigned as assistant to Fred 
M. Vinson, the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Prichard was an assistant, first, to 
James F. Byrnes, then to Mr. Vinson, in 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. 

Leon Henderson, former Price Adminis- 
trator, stormy petrel of many of the wordy 
wars of the old New Deal. Mr. Henderson 
came to Washington during the National 
Recovery Administration days of the late 
Gen. Hugh Johnson, and has been in and 
out of Government in one job or another 
ever since, usually as an economic adviser. 
He does not sweeten his words, and made 
many enemies as Price Administrator. He 
has a long record as a Government econo- 
mist prior to his job as OPA head. 

Robert R. Nathan, former deputy to 
Mr. Snyder. Mr. Nathan was an economic 
adviser during most of the Roosevelt era, 
holding one title or another. He did na- 
tional income studies for the Commerce 
Department, was a consultant on unem- 
ployment statistics for the committee that 
worked out the Social Security Act, was a 
co-ordinator of capacity and _ industry 
studies for the Office of Production Man- 
agement, was chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s planning committee, and 
later went into the Army as a private. 

Paul A. Porter, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has been 
counsel for a broadcasting company, a 
deputy administrator of OPA, an associate 
war food administrator, a director of the 


_ Commodity Credit Corp., and an assist- 
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ant director of economic stabilization. He 
came to Washington in the first year of the 
first Roosevelt Administration to work 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and has been in and out ever since. 

New recruits. In addition to this group 
of active New Dealers of the Roosevelt 
Administration, several recruits are being 
added who will sit in on the advisory and 
planning sessions and will—with Mr. Han- 
negan—do most of the footwork on Capi- 
tol Hill. They are: 

Samuel A. O’Neal, publicity director 
of the Democratic National Committee 
and a former Washington correspondent 
for the St. Louis Star-Times. 

Gael Sullivan, second assistant post- 
master general, one-time aide to Mayor 
Edward Kelly of Chicago, later Illinois 
director of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. During the war, he did supply and 
economic work for the Army overseas and 
was chief of labor relations for the Army 
in Detroit. 

-Josiah E. Dubois, assistant to Secre- 
tary Vinson at the Treasury, a former New 
Jersey attorney, later assistant general 
counsel for the Treasury. 

In operation, the personnel of the 
group will work out strategy and plans for 
getting Mr. Truman’s legislation through 
Congress. The personnel of the group will 
change according to the kind of legislation 
that is to be discussed. On labor legisla- 
tion, Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
will participate, or send a representative. 
On housing, Wilson Wyatt, the Housing 
Administrator, will take a hand. Other Ad- 
ministration officials will join in on other 
types of legislation. 

Still other former New Dealers may be 
recruited as the planning goes forward. 
Isador Lubin, the recently resigned Com- 


missioner of Labor Statistics and long- 
time economic adviser to Mr. Roosevelt, 
is being asked to give a hand. Like Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Nathan, Mr. Lubin 
would contribute his services. Like them, 
he will have a private job of his own. For 
most of the others in the group, the work 
will represent extracurricular activities. 

One of the functions of the group will be 
to develop and put into the hands of inter- 
ested members of Congress clear and ap- 
pealing reasons why the Administration 
thinks the legislation is needed. All sorts of 
help will be given to the members who are 
handling the legislation in Congress. But 
most of the active contact work with 
members of Congress will be done by Mr. 
Hannegan, Mr. O’Neal and Mr. Sullivan. 

Along with the drive in Congress, skilled 
speakers will take the arguments for legis- 
lation to the country. Top Administration 
spokesmen will be called into service. Such 
veteran New Dealers as Secretaries Henry 
A. Wallace and Harold L. Ickes are likely 
to take a hand, along with Secretaries 
Schwellenbach and Vinson. 

The legislation. At the outset, the 
group will concentrate on getting the mini- 
mum-wage measure through. After that 
will come a housing program and a drive 
for continuing price controls. 

Some members of the group hope that 
its activities will overflow into the White 
House and have an effect upon general 
policies. But there will be plenty of op- 
position to this. Some of the men who are 
close to Mr. Truman have no more liking 
for the New Deal than do many of the 
Southern Democrats in Congress. Mr. Tru- 
man is in the position of needing labor 
and left-wing support to win an election; 
but facing stern opposition from Seuth- 
erners if he turns in that direction. 
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KEY TO MOVES OF SOVIET UNION: 
LONG-RANGE DRIVE FOR SECURITY 


Desire for Safe Neighbors and Maintenance of Closed Economy 


Why neither enmity nor 
close friendship between 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. is likely 


The mystery of Russia’s attitude toward 
the outside world is becoming somewhat 
less of a mystery to American officials 
who have had long experience in assessing 
and dealing with Russia. What appears 
as strange behavior is described as part of 
a studied attitude aimed at definite ob- 
jectives. 

There is new interest in Russian actions 
and attitudes because of their bearing on 
a developing American policy. Russia now 
has forced into the open full details of the 
secret promise, made at Yalta in early 
1945, that she could annex Japan’s Kurile 
Islands and Southern Sakhalin Island. Of 
late, the Moscow radio has attacked U.S. 
military commanders in Germany, Japan 
and Korea on the ground that their poli- 
cies were aiding “fascists” or non-demo- 
cratic forces, or were contrary to Big 
Three agreements 

Russia, too, has been at the center of a 
crisis in the new United Nations Organiza- 
tion at the start of its existence. Russia 
opposed UNO investigation of Russian ac- 
tions in Iran, while at the same time ask- 
ing UNO to investigate British actions in 
Greece and Java. Conflict of interests be- 
tween Britain and Russia was made even 
plainer in London last week when each 
nation bluntly accused the other of en- 
dangering world peace. 

Then, in economic fields, Russia is the 
only major power that has not signed up 
with the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. She is not showing much 
interest in the coming International Trade 
Organization. She avoids world aviation 
conferences. She observed but refused to 
join the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. There has been no move by Russia 
either to borrow from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank, or to obtain a special loan 
of $6,000,000,000 which has been talked 
about. 

Motives. On the surface, all of this 
seems baffling. Actually, in the view of 
those whose business it is to fathom Rus- 
sian moves, a few rather simple and fixed 
motives dominate Russian attitudes and 
influence Russian actions. 

‘ 

Self-interest is the underlying guide to { 
Russia’s attitudes, just as it is a guide to! 
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DEMONSTRATION IN KOREA 
... U.S. troops are eyed 


the attitude of the United States in seek- 
ing naval bases in the Pacific, or of Great 
Britain in opposing Russian moves toward 
the Mediterranean. Russian leaders are re- 
ported to weigh each situation coldly, 
calculating the risks and advantages, 
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and then taking the line that seems 
most definitely in the Russian interest. 
Matters of sentiment or good will or pub- 
lic opinion count for relatively little. 
Even ideology on occasion goes out the 
window, as when Communist Russia in 
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DEMONSTRATION IN GREECE 
... British troops are eyed 
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1939 signed a treaty with Nazi Germany. 

Security is dominant m Russia’s inter- 
ests. Russia, like other 
termined to do what is necessary to have 
friendly governments on her borders. She 
is equally determined to keep other big 
powers out of border areas. Officials here 
point out, however, that this objective 
sooner or later bumps into other big pow- 
ers. A friendly government in adjacent Po- 
land may, in the Russian view, require a 
friendly government in the next area west, 
Germany, which in turn may require a 
friendly government in France, and so on 


powers, is de- 


around the world. 

Territorial expansion is a result of the 
Russian idea of security. Over the years 
Russia has had fixed territorial 
whether her rulers were czars or commis- 
sars. She has fought for outlets to warm 
water, at Port Arthur in the Far East, 
through Iran to the Gulf of Persia and 
through the Dardanelles to the Mediter- 
ranean in the Middle East, to the Baltic in 
the north. She has sought land largely in 
order to get to water. What Russia is de- 


goals, 


The Moscow radio, in what looks like psy- 
chological warfare, reveals Russian fears 
that U.S. troops in Korea are being used 
to make Korea a U.S. preserve rather than 
an independent state. 

Specific policies, flowing from Russia’s 
controlling motives, may be expected as 
follows: 

UNO will be accepted by Russia so long 
as she feels that UNO will permit her to 
win her security objectives. Russia is will- 
ing to go along with this new form of col- 
lective security, despite an unhappy ex- 
perience with the League of Nations be- 
and 1939, but this time she has 
her fingers publicly crossed. This time 
Russia, as one of the Big Five, has a veto 
power which protects her against hostile 


tween 193 


moves by the other powers. 

A big U. S. loan is a diminishing pros- 
pect. Russia never would submit to the 
searching examination which the British 
have undergone in their negotiations for 
a United States loan. Besides, Russia 
now can satisfy some of her heavy- 
machinery needs through reparations or 
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.-. Russia’s fingers are crossed 


manding now is to get what she has want- 
ed for generations, or to recover what she 
has lost at one time or another. 

Suspicion and fear of other nations 
continue to be Russian attitudes. The hos- 
tility of Western nations to Communism 
is interpreted by Russia as a threat of en- 
circlement. Russia suspects that British 
desires for a strong Germany are in the last 
analysis aimed at Russia. She suspects that 
British troops are in Greece to keep Com- 
munism out. She wonders a bit when a for- 
mer U.S. Chief of Staff, General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, in his capacity 
as Ambassador to China, also accepts the 
task of reorganizing the Chinese Army. 
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removals from Germany, the Balkans and 
Manchuria. 

International Monetary Fund = and 
World Bank may ultimately have Russia 
as a member, but this is far from certain. 
Through the Fund Russia could overdraw 
her account and gain access to dollars. As 
a member of the Fund, however, Russia 
would have to accept rules affecting the 
ruble and submit to other exchange con- 
trols. Russia may consider this too high 
a price. 

The International Trade Organization, 
now in formation on U.S. initiative, like- 
wise may seem to Russia more of a handi- 
cap than a help. Russia, whose foreign 


trade is wholly a state monopoly, probably 
cannot figure what she has to gain from 
an organization aimed at freer world trade. 
Aviation agreements will not be entered 
into by Russia, as she is not ready to open 
her territory to outside lines. There is no 
present prospect that foreign transports 
will land in Siberia, or even cross it. 
Two bases for relations with Russia 
need to be considered: 
Political basis is regarded as by far the 
more important of the two. The Russian 
political objective many people fear is the 
objective — of Communism 
throughout the world. Actually, the ob- 
jective which now seems uppermost is an 
old one: Russia’s long search for security 
against ageression. Thus, when a major 
Russian security objective collides with 
the rights of a small nation like Iran, or 
with the strategic and economic interests 
of Britain in Iran, or even with UNO, 
Russia shows no disposition to retreat. 


spreading 


She may change her tactics, but does not 
lose sight of her objective. Russia’s Vice 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, demonstrated this in his han- 
dling of thé Iran crisis before the UNO 
Security Council in London during the 
past week. 

Economic basis of Russia’s 
with other nations is less important, ei- 
ther to Russia or to the world, than the 
political basis. Russia never has been a 
big factor in world trade, contributing 
only 1.5 per cent of the total before the 
war. 

Relations with Russia are unlikely 
ever to get on the same basis as U.S. 
relations with Britain, or France, or even 
China. A self-sufficient Russia, with huge 
resources and a closed economy, has little 


relations 


incentive to try to mesh her economic sys- 
tem with what the outside world regards 
as a free system. Politically, also, Russia 
has a different system, and is suspicious 
of non-Communist nations. 

The U.S., therefore, may find it impos- 
sible to develop warmly cordial relations 
with Russia. But that does not mean that 
U.S.-Russian 


go to 


relations ever will need to 
the other extreme, which is war. 
U.S. and Russian security objectives do 
not clash directly in Europe or the Middle 
East, as Anglo-Russian objectives do. In 
the Far East, the line between Russian 
and American objectives seems reasonably 
clear. And it is significant that Russia has 
chosen to compromise with the United 
States, as in the matter of control machin- 
ery for Japan agreed to at the Moscow 
Conference, while standing firm on her 
political objectives in Eastern Europe and 
the Balkans, despite British opposition. 
Britain may continue to clash with Russia 
over Russian objectives, but there is con- 
siderable reason to believe that the United 
States and Russia can live together in the 
world, perhaps not as bosom friends, but 
not as potential antagonists, either. 
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U.S.S.R. AS AN OCEANIC POWER 


Effects of U.S. Approval Given at Yalta to Kuriles-Sakhalin Claim 


Question whether Soviet 
sanctioned, in return, our 
acquisitions in the Pacific 


Russia now is being rewarded with im- 
portant territorial gains for her brief part 
in the war against Japan. This fact is be- 
coming clear, with revelations by Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes concerning the 
secret agreement made at Yalta by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, through which Russia is 
te get outright title to the Kurile Islands 
and the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
as well as concessions in Manchuria. 

Still unanswered is the question whether 
Russia, in return, agreed that the U.S., 
without Russian objection, might have 
clear title to the former Japanese islands in 
the Pacific she held during the war. Mr. 
Truman has indicated that these islands 
will be put under United Nations trustee- 
ship, but, thus far. Russia has given no sign 
that she has similar plans for the Kuriles. 

Russia‘’s gains in the Far East, and 
their relation to territory she already pos- 
sesses, are shown on the map. In each case, 
Russia is reclaiming from Japan land or 
rights that she herself once had. 

The Kurile Islands, 32 in number, form 
a 700-mile chain extending from Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost island of Japan 
proper, to Kamchatka. the Russian penin- 
sula jutting down from the north. They 
were first claimed by Russia in 1769 and 
were ceded to Japan in 1875 in exchange 
for clear title to Sakhalin Island. Japan 
forced this settlement at a time when Rus- 
sia was preoccupied in the Balkans. The 
Kuriles actually are the tops of nearly 
submerged mountains and volcanoes. They 
were once inhabited by the “hairy Ainus,” 
a tribe of aborigines now almost extinct. 
The islands have little eeonomie value and 
the population now probably is not more 
than 15.000 altogether. Their chief im- 
nortance is military. It was from the 
Kurile Islands that Japan launched her 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor and her 
later invasion of the Aleutians. During the 
war, U.S. air forces often bombed Para- 
mushiro, at the northern end of the chain, 
where the Japanese had a strong air base. 

Sakhalin Island, now wholly Russian, 
occupies a strategic position between the 
Sea of Okhotsk and the Sea of Japan. It 
screens a long stretch of seacoast of the 
Russian Maritime Provinces. For cen- 
turies it was part of the Chinese Empire, 
then was annexed by Japan soon after 
1800. Russia acquired title in 1875, but 
was forced to give the southern half back 
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to Japan in 1905 after the Russo-Japa- 
nese War. This part of the island has more 
than 300,000, people, as compared to only 
12,000 in the northern half. The island has 
important resources of coal, oil and timber, 
and waters nearby teem with fish. 

Manchurian concessions won by Rus- 
sia include Port Arthur, where a naval 
base is to be used jointly by Russia and 
China, with Russian military forces hav- 
ing the job of defending the base; Dairen. 
a free port open to the trade and shipping 
of all countries; and joint ownership with 
China of the principal Manchurian rail- 
ways. Here, too, Russia is regaining rights 
lost to Japan in 1905. 

Russia’s interest in these newly re- 
gained territories and rights appears to be 
primarily military. She regards the Kurile 
Islands, Sakhalin Island and Port Arthur, 
together with her naval base at Petro- 
pavlovsk on Kamchatka, as parts of a 
defensive ring guarding her entire eastern 
frontier. In possession of these strongholds, 
she believes that she is well prepared to 
withstand possible future invasion by a 
rearmed Japan, or by any other power 
attacking her from the east. 
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Sea of Japan 





U.S. interest in the Kuriles is much 
more remote—which perhaps explains why, 
as Secretary Byrnes says, the U.S. Chiefs 
of Staff at Yalta approved the agreement 
turning them over to Russia. In the hands 
of Japan, they were a threat to the United 
States, as events proved. But they are not 
as near the U.S.-owned Aleutians as js 
Kamchatka, already Russian territory. 

Remaining question to be decided is 
whether Russia’s claims are to be included 
in a final peace treaty, to which the U.S. 
and other powers will be parties. If so, the 
United States Senate may insist that any 
outright ownership of former Japanese ter- 
ritory awarded to Russia be matched by 
outright ownership of the Pacific islands 
for the U.S., or else that both be placed 
under trusteeship. At issue also, in both 
cases, is the Atlantic Charter, under which 
the Allied nations, including the U.S. and 
Russia, renounced territorial gains from the 
war. Just what President Roosevelt had in 
mind with respect to these points may re- 
main always a mystery, unless it turns out 
that the late Harry Hopkins. who also 
was at Yalta, covered this subject in his 
unfinished memoirs. 
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LOSSUS of the Cross Roads, the 
American farmer, looms even larger 
today than last year! 


With his production setting still another 
new record in 1945, the farmer stepped up 
his income to an unprecedented 28 bil- 
lions, and salted away nearly 5 billions of 
it in savings. His accumulated cash and 
War Bonds now come to 17 billions. 


There he stands .. . feeder of our people, 
and food producer for millions of hapless 
people overseas. There he stands... war 





hero, international soldier of the soil, 
giant of energy and production. 


There he stands . . . colossal customer. A 
man with a list of needs that staggers the 
imagination, and with plenty of money 
to satisfy them. 


Even in normal times the farmer and his 
rural neighbors buy 40% of all America’s 
consumer goods! Sell him through the 
magazine that has won his confidence 
and respect. Country Gentleman, the No. 
1 farm magazine. 


— (occtiemen 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion shouid be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





THE TRUTH ABOUT YALTA— 
| A YEAR LATE — 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


How can the people of the world trust the heads of 
Governments any more when they make evasive and 
equivocal statements in their official communiques 
and speeches, declaring that no secret deals or com- 
mitments have been made, and then a few months 
later the opposite is revealed as the truth? 

Just a year ago Marshal Stalin, Prime Minister 
Churchill and the late President Roosevelt were meet- 
ing at Yalta. THey reached a number of agreements. 
Some were made public. There were, however, vague 
references to “military” considerations which pre- 
vented full disclosure of all agreements reached. It 
turns out now that, in direct violation of the pledges 
made to one another under the Atlantic Charter, 
Russia—although still at peace with Japan, our 
enemy—asked for and obtained from the heads of 
the British and American Governments an agreement 
that Japanese territory in the Kurile Islands and in 
the southern half of Sakhalin Island should be an- 
nexed by the Soviet. 

But, it will be asked, was it not necessary for the 
American and British representatives at the Yalta 
Conference to make such a promise in order to in- 
duce Russia to enter the war eventually against Japan? 

This is a question which will never be satisfactorily 
answered. For it implies that Russia was not inter- 
ested in helping us out against Japan except at a 
price and had to be bribed with promises of territory 
in order to cooperate with us. It implies that the help 
we gave the Red armies with our billions of dollars of 
Lend-Lease and with our sacrifices of American lives 
in opening a second front in France were not suffi- 
cient to appease Marshal Stalin. It implies that, al- 
though we, by our help in Europe, saved Russia from 
ignominious defeat at the hands of the Nazis, Russia 
was not willing to come to our aid in the Far East 
against the enemy which had attacked us unless 
given a large piece of Japanese territory. 

Why trusteeships for U.S.? Let us put the most 
charitable interpretation possible on it—namely, that 
Russia has had reason in the past to fear Japan and 
wanted the Kuriles and the southern half of Sakhalin 
as a measure of security. For in the newly annexed 
territory she can have air and naval bases close enough 
to pounce upon Japan with naval aircraft carriers as 
well as land-based planes. Let’s assume that Russia 
needed all this for her “security.” 
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What then becomes of the objections to our full. dered 
fledged ownership of the islands we won in the Pacific? secret 
Why should those islands be placed under an inter. | five 1 
national trusteeship while Russia is left with complete J been | 
sovereignty over the Kuriles? The 
All through the San Francisco Conference we heard dents 
much about trusteeships. Many American observers way V 
were quick to criticize our owr military and naval ad- Senate 
visers because they wanted us to retain bases in the J 4Y S¢ 
Marianas, Iwo Jima and the Bonins. Even in our own | cept 
Department of State were to be found arched eye- | shoulc 
brows whenever the claim for American retention of stituti 
the Pacific bases we had won by the sacrifices of our ment | 
youth was mentioned. If t 

Inconsistency in State Department: What have = 
these officials to say now? How much propaganda did mates 
they issue to the American people declaring that we ee 
had no right to sovereignty in the Pacific islands and “a , 
should accept trusteeships and inter-Allied control and cae 
that we would be inconsistent if we did otherwise? For to a é 
it was contended in the Department of State that we ste 
couldn’t oppose Russia’s claims for more territory in gid 
Poland and in Europe if we insisted on territory for “8 
ourselves—even tiny little bases for our ships and [| ,, —_ 
planes in the Pacific to protect our Aleutian Islands osha d 
which are vulnerable to attack from islands near Japan. a Cc 
Now the pretense and cloak of hypocrisy has been - lt 
torn off. All the time the Department of State was Russia 
insisting on international trusteeships for the Pacific a 
Island which we had conquered, the United States dine f 
Government had in its possession a secret treaty with mally 1 
Russia which would permit the latter to annex out- | ;, fulf 
right the Kuriles and the southern half of Sakhalin. But ; 
President Truman acknowledges frankly that he J 4. Un: 
did not know about this document until just before port” ji 
he went to Potsdam last July. He had been in the United 
White House since April 12, but he did not know Americ: 
all through the time the San Francisco Conference Russia 
and discussions on trusteeships were going on that iia 
hidden or lost somewhere in his predecessor’s personal Acti 
files was an agreement pledging, on behalf of a Presi- tired “ 
dent of the United States, a certain action involving ihoneti 
the good faith not only of the American people in Many s 
general but the Senate of the United States in par- telly 
ticular. For the Senate must consent to and ratify any we 
agreement before it can be a valid pledge on behalf of of bags 

the Government of the United States. Japan surren- 

ow -— 
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sher pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
miional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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Surrender of principles of Attantic Charter at Yalta now revealed— 
Peoples’ faith in their governments undermined by secret agreements 


-Senate should have part in all international conferences. 


dered last August. Why has this agreement been kept 
secret from the Senate by Mr. Truman for the last 
five months while important questions of policy have 
been up for discussion with Russia concerning Japan? 

The American people do nct wish to see their Presi- 
dents repudiated by action of the Senate. The better 
way would be to disclose, in executive sessions, to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee the nature of 
any secret understanding and to secure its informal 
acceptance or rejection then and there. One man 
should not be permitted to make treaties. The Con- 
stitution provides for two branches of the Govern- 
ment to participate in the making of treaties. 

If that method has really become obsolete, then 
some means of holding a President of the United 
States immediately responsible for his acts—as, for 
instance, by the parliamentary system—must be 
established. The British Parliament can turn out a 
Prime Minister at once who makes a misstep in at- 
tempting to commit the Government of Great Britain 
toa particular course in foreign policy. The American 
people are entitled to the same freedom of action and 
the same democratic process. 

It can be argued that Mr. Roosevelt in his speech 
to Congress after coming back from Yalta significantly 
served notice on all governments that, under the Ameri- 
can Constitution, treaties and agreements require the 
consent of the Senate. It is true that the annexation by 
Russia of the Kuriles and the southern half of Sak- 
halin must be confirmed now in a treaty of peace with 
some future Japanese Government and ratified for- 
mally by our Senate before the Russian demand can 
be fulfilled. 

But a Russian “claim” and a pledge by the heads of 
the United States and British Governments to “sup- 
port” a claim is tantamount to an agreement. The 
United States Senate could, of course, decide that all 
American “claims” must be duly “supported” by 
Russia before ratifying any “claims” growing out of 
the war with Japan or Germany. 

Actions create distrust: Mr. Roosevelt was a 
tred and sick man at Yalta. He may not have been 
altogether to blame for what he did there. But the 
Many sycophantic supporters of the President who 
denounced anyone suggesting that personal diplomacy 
Was wrong and who encouraged the private handling 
of public affairs must bear some responsibility for the 


fuzzy record which has been made—a record that 
leaves scars of distrust and deep misgiving about 
statesmen who tell the people one thing and agree 
secretly to something else. 

On this page about a year ago, the writer said: 

“For American idealism was defeated at Yalta. 

American constitutionalism was scorned at Yalta, 

and the pledges given in the Atlantic Charter that 

no nation—neither Russia, nor Britain, nor any 
other country—will seek ‘territorial aggrandize- 
ment’ were flagrantly violated at Yalta.” 

This was a minority viewpoint then, because the 
propaganda machine of government had anesthetized 
large sections of the American press and also many 
observers who stood in awe of the wording, of official 
communiques and naively accepted them at face value. 


Make the Senate a partner: Today we see the ef- 
fects of personal diplomacy at its worst. No American 
President should go alone to represent the United 
States in any international conference with the head of 
another state. Government funds should not be al- 
lowed by Congress to be spent by the executive branch 
of the Government in conferences leading to the 
making of any agreement requiring the consent of the 
Senate unless representatives of the upper house of 
Congress are present, to be advised completely and 
promptly of the text of such agreements the moment 
they have been made. 

This would afford the Senate an opportunity to re- 
pudiate or approve at once the signature of any Presi- 
dent who attempts to make any pledges in the name 
of the Government of the United States in our relations 
with foreign governments. 

In wartime the interests of military security can be 
protected by requiring that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee maintain secrecy on such phases 
as affect military operations. At least an agree- 
ment which necessitates secrecy can be known to 
more than one person in the Government and can 
at least be communicated promptly to the coordinate 
branch of the Government which has the power to 
ratify treaties. 

We spoke a year ago of “The Tragedy of Yalta.” 
Events have proved it was perhaps the most unmoral 
and humiliating episode in the history of those modern 
governments which classify themselves as champions 
of international morality. 
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HE PRICE of national security in the 
Witeaie age is to come high. Even after 
the wartime Army and Navy are fully 
demobilized, cost of this country’s perma- 
nent armed forces is to approach the total 
cost of Government in any previous peace 
year. 

The Pictogram shows graphically the 
rise of U.S. military budgets during the 
war, and their planned decline to a future 
peacetime level. As now estimated, this 
level will be six times the greatest annual 
peacetime expenditures on the armed 
forces in the past. 

Trend of the arms budget, in some de- 
tail, is as follows: 

Before the war, cost of national defense 
measures (in 1939) was $1,251,000,000. 
Of this amount, the Army spent $490,- 
000,000; the Navy, $717,000,000, and other 
security agencies, $44,000,000. 

At war’s peak, the annual arms budget 
was $90,501,000,000. This sum, spent in 
the fiscal year 1945, consisted of $50,33 
000,000 for the Army, $30,047,000,000 for 
the Navy, and $10,115,000,000 for other 
war agencies. 

Outlays for the current year are about 
half this amount. Arms cost for the 1946 
fiscal vear, which ends June 30, is $49,000,- 
000,000. Of this, $28,000,000,000 is for the 
Army, $14,700,000,000 for the Navy, and 
$6,300,000,000 for other defense activities. 

From July, 1946, to July, 1947, this cost 
will drop to about a third. The 1947 fiscal 
year arms budget is to total $15,000,000,- 
000. The Army will get $8,000,000,000, the 
Navy $5,000,000,000, and other defense 
activities, $2,000,000,000. - 

Final peacetime level, to be reached be- 
fore 1950 on the basis of present plans, is 
to be about $7,500,000,000. A large portion 
of this amount will go into personnel pay 
and subsistence. Research and experimen- 
tation with new weapons and new tech- 
niques of warfare will represent a sub- 
stantial portion of the military budget, 
however. 

Effects on the national economy of con- 
tinuing these high military appropriations 
will be great. These heavy expenditures 
mean that annual cost of the Army and 
Navy will be larger than the Government’s 
total income in 1939. They will result in 
a third of the federal budget being de- 
voted to the armed forces. They mean 
high taxes will be continued. 

Size of peacetime services will remain 
large, and opposition to continued high 
outlays for arms will grow with peace. 
As it stands, however, the annual arms 
budget will not go much below $7,500,- 
000,000. It will involve the ordinary citi- 
zen in a national security program to an 
extent unprecedented in peacetime. 
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RENEWED DEMANDS ON CONGRESS 


Fear of Repercussions in Elections If White House Program Fails 


Need to choose among 
advisers, who disagree 
over holding price line 


President Truman now is finding himself 
compelled to choose among his own ad- 
visers. One group is arguing for price rises; 
another demands that he hold the price 
line. One group is urging him to fight for 
social legislation and plan for the future; 
another proposes that he let things take their 
course and meet situations as they arise. 

The division inside his official family is 
wide. John W. Snyder, the Reconversion 
Director, favors certain loosening of the 
price controls to give what is referred to 
as controlled inflation. Chester Bowles, the 
Price Administrator, wants to hold the 
line tightly. Robert E. Hannegan, the Post- 
master General, wants Mr. Truman to 
fight for the social legislation he has recom- 
mended. Others in the Administration ar- 
gue that the President made his own record 
when he sent the recommendations to 
Congress; that results are up to Congress. 

The time of decision is at hand for 
Mr. Truman. The indications at the mo- 
ment are that he is siding with Mr. Bowles 
and Mr. Hannegan. He has passed out in- 
structions to hold the line on prices. John 
D. Small, Civilian Production Administra- 
tor, is being given to understand that his 
views for a general loosening of prices to 
speed production—which are the views of 
Mr. Snyder—are not held by Mr. Truman. 

Instead, Mr. Truman is asking for a 
continuance of price controls for another 
year after next June 30 and is backing 
Mr. Bowles in his effort to hold prices. 
The President also has given Mr. Hanne- 
gan the signal to put all the steam he can 
behind a drive to get an extension of price 
controls through Congress. And, signifi- 
cantly, in turning over to Mr. Hannegan 
the job of pressing legislation through 
Congress, Mr. Truman divested Mr. Sny- 
der—his old friend—of a responsibility he 
was given many months ago. 

The situation here was, however, that 
the legislative program had bogged down 
in Congress. When Mr. Hannegan went 
to Mr. Truman to put before him a plan 
for creating a brain trust, or strategy 
board, composed of New Dealers from the 
Roosevelt Administration, to power the 
drive for enactment of the legislation, Mr. 
Hannegan was able to depict to the Presi- 
dent an almost complete lack of results 
that had been obtained by the old system. 

Moreover, Mr. Hannegan was able to 
argue that the lack of legislation from Con- 
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gress will be a handicap to the winning of 
the congressional elections this autumn. 
Winning elections is Mr. Hannegan’s job as 
Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Toward the winning of elections 
this autumn, Mr. Hannegan wants three 
big pieces of legislation. One would raise 
the wages of 2,000,000 of the nation’s low- 
est-paid workers. Another is aimed at the 
housing shortage. The third is a continu- 
ance of the effort to hold prices in line. Mr. 
Hannegan got the President’s backing. 

Fight in Congress. The big fight lies 
ahead in Congress. Here the President is 
being battered at every turn. The House is 
turning his brief fact-finding bill into a 
stern antistrike bill. It is forcing a recon- 
sideration of the President’s plans for 
building an extension to the White House 
offices. Already, Mr. Truman has elimi- 
nated an auditorium and a cafeteria from 
his plans. The whole project may be wiped 
out before Congress finishes with it. 

In the Senate, the Fair Employment 
Practice legislation has turned loose a 
Southern filibuster which stands in the 
path of any other measures that the South- 
erners might disapprove. The whole legis- 
lative machinery of the Senate is bound up, 
and may be loosened only by the permis- 


sion of the filibusterers. Senator Theodore 
G. Bilbo, a Mississippi Democrat, has 
promised to turn the filibuster against the 
British loan measure, which the President 
is asking Congress to approve. All the rest 
of Mr. Truman’s requests are blocked by it. 

Even Mr. Truman’s appointees are en- 
countering trouble in the Senate. Edwin W. 
Pauley, the California oil magnate, former 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, got a rigorous questioning be- 
fore the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
in its consideration of Mr. Pauley’s ap- 
pointment to be Under Secretary of the 
Navy. The oil interests of Mr. Pauley 
were called into question. The Navy has 
large oil reserves that- would fall under 
Mr. Pauley’s jurisdiction. 

Roosevelt tribute. In the midst of his 
troubles with labor disputes and the bat- 
tling in Washington, the President took 
time out to pay tribute to his predecessor. 
The President met the movie stars as- 
sembled in Washington for the annual 
celebration of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
birthday anniversary, became friends with 
little Margaret O’Brien, the child star, and 
made a radio speech urging support for the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, which Mr. Roosevelt promoted. 

“Some day there will be written the full 
story of what Franklin D. Roosevelt gave 
to others,” Mr. Truman said. “Some day 
there will be a deeper, fuller appreciation 
of his infinite sympathy for the man who 
had less—less strength, less chance, less 
health.” 

Press conference. One of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s old aides, however, got a_ polite 
reminder from Mr. Truman later in the 
week that only the President can fix the 
foreign policy of the U.S. Mr. Truman em- 
phasized this point so vigorously in a press 
conference that he revived talk about 
strained relations between himself and 


James F. Byrnes, the Secretary of State, . 


who often was called “assistant President” 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration. 

A reporter asked if Mr. Truman sup- 
ported the State Department’s policy on 
Argentina. Mr. Truman broke in to say 
that, if the President did not support it, 
it would not be a policy. He emphasized 
again, later, that the President is the per- 
son who fixes foreign policy. The Presi- 
dent has been displeased by the lack of 
consultation with him that has charac- 
terized some of Mr. Byrnes’s decisions on 
foreign policy. : 

In the field of foreign affairs, as m do- 
mestic matters, Mr. Truman is finding his 


aides divided. 
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Y4-Ton Pick-up Truck... \ 4/7 Dre Versatile Ve Chicle 


Personnel Carrier... Willys 
Mobile Power Unit... ya A | e ep 


power take-off mounted at front or rear, the “Jeep” is 


You will get more work out of the Universal “Jeep” 
than any motor vehicle you ever owned—more hours 
work per day, more days per year. That makes a 
“Jeep” a paying investment. 

You will use it as a tractor to tow trailers in the 
plant or on the highway. When you need a pick-up 
truck, your “Jeep” is ready for the job. Put in extra 
passenger seats, and your “Jeep” is a runabout. With a 


a mobile power unit that takes the power to the job. 
The “Jeep,” powered by the world-famous 60 h.p. 
Willys “Jeep’’ Engine, gives you operating range to 
meet every need. It has selective 2- and 4-wheel drive; 
6 speeds forward, 2 reverse; speeds of 2 to 60 m.p.h. 
See the “Jeep” now at Willys dealers. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


THE “JEEP’’ POWER TAKE-OFF will USED AS A TRUCK, the “Jeep” de- THE 4-WHEEL DRIVE “Jeep” takes you 
Operate a generator for arc welding, livers its load unfailingly — good cross-country, up steep grades, 
compressors and other equipment. roads, bad roads or no road. places a conventional car cannot go. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 06 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Effect of Government’s Controls 
On Nation’s Economy: Press Views 








Newspapers of the nation generally dis- 
agree with Government policy affecting 
wages and prices. Editors, believe that 
some changes in these Administration poli- 
cies would spur production and relieve the 
pressures that tend toward serious infla- 
tion. But they disagree on what those 
changes should be. Some favor complete 
abandonment of price controls, while 
others say some control must be retained 
while gradual relaxations are effected. 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) flatly 
opposes continuance of the wartime “Gov- 
ernment-dictated economy.” 

“The only way we can have price con- 

















—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 
. . . but don’t go near the water 


trol and production too,” says the 
Goshen (Ind.) News-Democrat  (Ind.- 
Rep.) , which also opposes controls, “is to 
have absolute Government control over 
everything”—jobs, wages, prices. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.), 
observing that “there is only one form of 
price control that will really work—and 
that is control through the agency of pro- 
duction,” nevertheless believes that tre- 
mendous inflationary pressures in the ac- 
cumulated demand for goods make “price 
control . .-. as badly needed now as it was 
during the war.” The Sun notes, however, 
the “fearful difficulty involved in devising 
methods of price control that really do 
what they are intended to do.” 

“Whatever administrative faults may be 
blamed on the OPA,” says the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening News (Ind.), “it would 











be folly to end all controls abruptly on 
June 30,” since “the inflationary {anger js 
greater now than ever before.” But the 
News criticizes the President for suggest. 
ing “at least a dozen policies that tend to 
counteract [price control], ranging from con- 
tinued deficit spending to . . . ‘substantial 
wage increases’ throughout the economy.” 

“No system of control can do the job 
of allocating resources as effectively as a 
free price system,” says the New York 
Times (Ind.). “This does not mean that 
all price controls should be taken off at 
once. However, in many areas of the econ- 
omy—particularly luxury goods and other 
unessential items—price controls can and 
should be lifted promptly.” The Tines 
also criticizes the President’s wage policy 
as inflationary. 

Commenting on Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator John D. Small’s plea for “real- 
istic and flexible” price control, the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) observes that 
“certainly there are many items which can- 
not be purchased under existing price ceil- 
ings,” but “the chief difficulty is that the 
Administration has thrown its influence 
behind large wage increases . . . before the 
production of peacetime goods could real- 
ly get under way,” thus creating “a condi- 
tion that is having a paralyzing effect,” 
and which “could soon demolish the price 
line no matter how much the Administra- 
tion might like to hold it.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
considers a steel-price rise justified to re- 
store production and calls on the Presi- 
dent to “cut the Gordian knot, which, asa 
result of Government price power and 
Government sloppiness in dealing with re- 
conversion labor disputes, is of the Gov- 
ernment’s own making.” 

An opposite view, however, is expressed 
by PM (Ind.), of New York, saying “price 
rises often merely encourage the hogs of 
industry to hold off in the hope of further 
increases,” and strongly opposes any steel- 
price increase “until we can see what effect 
capacity operations with improved facili- 
ties have on steel earnings.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
declares that “the people want ceilings 
kept on the price of goods.” It predicts, 
however, that in the current labor stop- 
pages “the solution is likely to be a 
composite of compromises and price con- 
cessions,” adding that, though this might 
not be economically sound, “the alterna- 
tive sure to be economically calamitous 
would be no compromise at all and a con- 
tinuation of the shutdown.” 
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INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY has been in the planning stage for YEARS. 
Announced last month by the publishers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine, this new Catalog 
Directory has been developed by an organization with a record of over 56 years of suc- 
cessful catalog and business paper publishing. 
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made available to manufacturers and processors. Write for 
advertising rates and other specifications ,,. or consult your 
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Title vl U.S. Pat. Off, 


HUNT FOR ANTISTRIKE FORMULA 


Emphasis in Case Measure on Mediation and Use of the Courts 


Senate’s cautious attitude 
as offset to House action on 
labor-dispute legislation 


A quick and easy formula for ending 
the present strike crisis is not to emerge 
from the new drive in Congress for labor 
laws. Action by the House of Representa- 
tives in passing restrictive legislation is 
likely to be offset by a more cautious ap- 
proach by the Senate. As a result, any 
machinery for combating strikes that final- 
ly is approved will be aimed at establish- 
ing a long-range labor policy, and prob- 
ably will not come until the present state 
of unrest has subsided. 

Deliberations that now are under way 
in the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor hold the key to the type of 
legislation that eventually will come out 
of Congress, if there is to be any anti- 
strike legislation. That Committee, headed 
by Senator Murray (Dem.), of Montana, 
is counted on by labor leaders to guard 
the unions from any drastic strike con- 
trols. This Committee has succeeded many 
times in the past in bottling up House- 
approved labor legislation, and it has 
shown little inclination up to now to be 
stampeded into action by the current 
strike situation. 

Case bill. In its search for a formula 
to curb strikes, Congress has many pro- 
posals. ‘The latest on which attention is 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE SABATH 


centered is offered by Representative Case 
(Rep.) , of South Dakota. Like other plans, 
advanced earlier, it will provide a basis 
from which the Senate committee can 
work when and if it gets around to draft- 
ing a national labor policy. As approved 
by a House committee, the Case bill would 
work as follows: 

Mediation board. A labor-management 
mediation board, made up of representa- 
tives of the public, industry and labor, is 
proposed to take jurisdiction over strikes 
affecting the public interest. It would at- 
tempt to settle these strikes by mediation 
and voluntary arbitration. 

In actual operation, during a threatened 
strike in the steel industry, for example, 
the legislation would function as follows: 

As a first step, CIO steelworkers— 
using them as an example—would be re- 
quired to file notice of intent to strike five 
days before date of the strike. This would 
come after collective bargaining and con- 
ciliation had failed to bring an agreement. 

As the next step, the mediation board 
would decide whether to take jurisdiction 
—in the case of the steel industry, there 
would be no doubt that it would. After the 
board took jurisdiction, the union would be 
required to refrain from striking for 30 
days. Thus, the machinery provides for at 
least a 35-day cooling-off period, after 
filing notice of intent to strike. 

Third step would be for the board to as- 
sign a mediation panel to assist the steel 
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SENATOR MURRAY 


. a toned-down version of the Case bill is expected 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CASE 
In a search for a formula... 


companies and the union in an attempt to 
reach an agreement. If the panel suc- 
ceeded, the board would withdraw from 
the case. 

If mediation failed to bring an agree- 
ment, the board would urge the companies 
and the union to submit their dispute to 
voluntary arbitration. If they agreed, an 
arbitrator would be named, and the award 
of the arbitrator would be binding upon 
both sides. 

Refusal to arbitrate would leave the 
Government helpless to intervene further 
in the case, except for its holdover war- 
time power to seize strike-bound plants. 
This power, however, is due to expire 
within six months after the war has been 
officially ended, and is not likely to be 
renewed. There is no provision in the legis- 
lation for compulsory arbitration, and no 
step beyond voluntary arbitration is pro 
vided. 

If all steps failed to adjust the dispute, 
the steelworkers then would be free to 
strike, provided the 35-day cooling-off 
period had expired. But, in striking, the 
union would be subject to more Govern- 
ment controls. 

Violence or intimidation, during or prior 
to a strike, would be against the law. Both 
strikers and employers could be punished 
for preventing, by force or threats of force. 
any worker from quitting or continuing in 
his job. Persons guilty of such practices 
would be denied the protection of the 
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Wagner Act, including right of reinstate- 
ment to a job and back pay. 

In other clauses, the Case bill, as re- 
ported to the House, carried these provi- 
sions: 

Foremen and other supervisors would be 
denied protection of the Wagner Act. This 


vould deprive foremen’s unions of the . 


right to be certified as collective-bargain- 
ing agents. Boycotts to force an employer 


YOu MIGHT AT 


LgAST GIVE THE 
DRIVER HIS CUSHION. 



















sg ‘—Alsnander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
GETTING THERE! 
«+» Congress has many proposals 


to reach an agreement with a union would 
be prohibited. A union or company could 
be sued in court for violating a collective- 
bargaining contract. 

Appraisal. As received by the House. 
the Case bill adds up to the following plus 
and minus score: 

On the plus side. Supporters believe 
that strikes would be reduced by the 35- 
day cooling-off period and by the restric- 
tions on violence. The Government would 
have a stronger hand in exerting pressure 
for peaceful settlements than it now has 
when unions and employers are unable to 
work out their own agreements. There 
would be no compulsion to accept Govern- 
ment recommendations, no orders such as 
those issued by the War Labor Board dur- 
ing war, but, once a contract was signed. 
both sides would be bound by law to live 
up to its terms. 

On the minus side. Opponents fear that 
this type of legislation is the first step 
toward the more drastic compulsory arbi- 
ration. Collective bargaining, it is argued, 
would be weakened because the tendency 
would be for both sides to take their dif- 
erences to the Government as long as 
such machinery was in existence. Some 
legislators agree with Representative Sab- 
ath (Dem.), of Illinois, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, that the bill is 
designed to wreck unions. 

If the Senate, in the end, approves any 
antistrike bill, the measure is al 

’ ‘ almost sure 
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for Action! 


RING on the 6 million automo- 

biles, 7 million refrigerators, 
6 million washing machines, and the 
many other consumer and industrial 
products for which there is a tremen- 
dous pent-up demand. The Erie is 
ready to go on the big job of getting 
these products to market quickly. 


New handling methods—additional 
new equipment—trained personnel— 
up-to-the-minute motive power—are 
all geared, up for Erie’s job of fast, 
dependable service. 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Scrubbing Machines using SETOL 
Clean Factory Floors Faster! 


The fact that a scrubbing machine has a floor-cleaning capacity of 
a specific number of square feet per hour does not mean that clean 
floors are obtained at the same rate of speed. A slow-acting 
cleanser can slow up the cleaning process by requiring prolonged 
brush action. This of course piles up mileage on the machine... 
increases operating time and labor costs. 


To utilize the full cleaning capacity of your machine, choose a 
cleanser that keeps pace. Setol does. It is specially compounded 
for machine-scrubbing of mill and factory floors. Acts instantane- 
ously in emulsifying grimy oil and grease, enabling the machine 
to remove the accumulation in minimum operating time. 

Setol is a product of Finnell’s own powder mill, as ave these five 
other Finnell Cleansers, all of which are specially compounded to 
work in scrubbing machines: Finola. a scouring powder for heavy 
duty scrubbing of smooth, hard surface floors... Solar Soap Powder 
... Finnell Rubber Cleaner ... Century, a mild abrasive cleanser... 
and Asesco, a solvent cleanser and water softener. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3702 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ nn 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT ANO SUPPLIES / CITIES 








Later Week 


to be a greatly toned-down version of the 
Case proposal. Otherwise, a White House 
veto could almost certainly be expected, 








Strike Outlook 


Strikes against the steel industry and 
against General Motors Corp. continue to 
hold the key to the labor situation 
throughout the country. Involved ar 
issues of wages, prices and_ contract 
terms that are basic in other disputes, 
Industry elsewhere still is looking toward 
these two big businesses for a settlement 
pattern. 

In steel, the United States Steel Corp. 
insisted that it would need more than a 
$6.25-a-ton increase in price ceilings before 





—Wide World 
CONCILIATOR DEWEY 
Government aid was helpful... 


it could grant the wage boost of 18% 
cents an hour recommended by President 
Truman. The corporation insisted that by 
law it was entitled to price increases to 
compensate for past increases in steel-pro- 
duction costs, without regard to current 
wage demands. 

On this point, the corporation clashed 
with President Truman. He decided to 
back up the Office of Price Administration 
against large price increases in steel and 
elsewhere. f 

In General Motors, the corporation 
told union negotiators it wanted to talk 
about contract terms, such as maintenance 
of membership and guarantees against un- 
authorized strikes, before discussing wages 
any further. A company official said it 
would not agree to renewal of the main- 
tenance clause. ; 

There had been no real bargaining be- 
tween the corporation and the union, 
since the strike started, until the Gov- 
ernment succeeded last week in bringing 
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representatives of both sides together. 
James F. Dewey. a conciliator of wide 
experience in the auto industry, was 
chosen by Labor Secretary Schwellenbach 
to try to work out a settlement. 


Superseniority 


Veterans, employers and unions must 
wait for the Supreme Court to clarify 
enflicting judicial decisions on “super- 
eniority” for veterans. Two federal dis- 
trict courts have just ruled that a veteran 
camnot displace an’ employe who has 
meater job seniority under union con- 
tracts. Two other district judges previous- 
ly had ruled that he could do so. 

“Selective Service has ruled that a re- 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 
WILL THE SNOW MELT? 
... but incentive was lacking 


tuming veteran must be rehired in his old 
ob, if he was a permanent employe, even 
fit means displacing a worker with more 
years of employment in the plant. Unions 
jrotested against this ruling on the 
found that it would destroy traditional 
“nlority practices. 

Ruling against veterans. In one of 
he new decisions, the court said that, if 
‘he superseniority view prevailed, a return- 
lg veteran originally hired on March 10, 
2, would have displaced an employe 
ured Dec. 13, 1938. The AFL contended 
nthis case that a veteran of World War I 
mith 25 years of employment could be dis- 
teed by a woman veteran of World War 
I, with four months of company service 
and three months in the Army. 

This case involved the Olin Industries, 
he, of East Alton, Ill. The court held 
that the company was not obligated to re- 
te four veterans. 

Downgrading of a veteran to a lower- 
mid job when required by seniority pro- 
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WORLD-WIDE 
CONTINENTAL POWER 


Yesterday, Continental Red Seal 


Engines, mounted in landing craft, 
tanks and other war machines, pro- 
vided the driving force which has- 
tened the end of the war. Today, 
proven Red Seal Engines—depend- 
able and economical — are rolling 
off Continental production lines. Red 
Seal Engines for farm tractors, high- 
way trucks and industrial equipment 
are speeding the return to normal 
living. If it’s power you need, you’ll 
find a Continental engine to 
Red Seal 


Engines, gasoline or Diesel, from 5/g 


meet your requirements. 


to 251 horsepower, are on the job 


wherever there’s work to be done, 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Look for the 
Continental Red Seal 
It Identifies the Finest 
In Every Field of Power 
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HYSTER LIFT TRUCK SERVICE 


COVERS THE COUNTRY... 


33 HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS AND. FACTORY 
BRANCH OFFICES GIVE HYSTER OWNERS 
COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE... 


HYSTER owners throughout industry have rapid service 

on genuine Hyster parts and on mechanical maintenance. 

Nation-wide parts and mechanical service is available through 
2 Hyster factories, 8 Hyster branch offices and 23 Hyster distributors 
—a total of 33 centers. 

The network of Hyster service facilities provides two important 
features: 

1. Strategically located supplies of genuine Hyster parts. 

2. Factory trained mechanics ready to render special service. 
Hyster lift trucks get around-the-clock use, meet both production and 
utility demands. When either parts replacements or service attention 


is required, both are quickly available. Hyster’s Service Department, 


like Hyster’s Sales Department, covers the country. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2918 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1818 NORTH ADAMS, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 





MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE 
OF PNEUMATIC TIRE STRADDLE AND 
LIFT TRUCKS AND MOBILE CRANES 
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Lalor Week 


visions of a contract was upheld by an. 
other federal court in-a case involving the 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. The veteran had 
sought $600 damages because he was 
transferred to another job under seniority 
rules. : 
Employers now are caught between the 
two rulings. They probably will not be 
entirely certain of their obligations un- 
der the Selective Service Act until the 
Supreme Court decides the issue. 





ie, 


Broadening Wage-Hour Law 


Some employers who have considered 
themselves exempt from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act now find themselves coy- 
ered by its terms. The scope of the Act 
has been extended by the Supreme Court 
in a decision that clarifies the definition of 
a “service establishment” as used in the 
law. Associate Justice Harold H. Burton 
wrote the unanimous opinion. 

The exemption granted by the Act to 





—Harris & Ewing 


JUSTICE BURTON 


. «. the opinion was unanimous 


“service establishments” is narrowed by 
the decision to mean, generally, the local 
merchant or filling-station operator and 
others who sell goods or services to the 
ultimate consumer. They still are not re- 
quired to pay the minimum wages and 
overtime rates specified in the law. 
The opinion makes clear, however, that 
workers whose jobs are necessary to the 
production of goods that will go inte 
interstate commerce are covered by the 
Act. The company involved does not have 
to be directiy engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The Baltimore firm in the case was 
found to be covered by the Act, because 
the services of its employes to manufactur- 
ing plants were indispensable to the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce. 
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___ Question — 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Should Congress strengthen the 
President's powers in time of major 
strikes by making mediation com- 
pulsory before a strike can be called? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to whether prestrike media- 
tion should be made compulsory, The 
United States News asked labor lead- 
ers, businessmen and members of Con- 
gress the preceding question. 


Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


John Holmes 
Chicago, IIl.; President, Swift & Co., 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Compulsory mediation is a contradiction 
in terms. When mediation becomes com- 
pulsory, it is no longer mediation. I am 
opposed to compulsory arbitration. Agree- 
ments reached under compulsion are like- 
ly to be unfair to one side or the other 
and therefore likely to engender attitudes 
which foster industrial disharmony. 

Mutually sound solutions cannot be im- 
posed by an outside agency which will 
carry no responsibility for the outcome. 
This is not to say that when public health 
or safety may be endangered government- 
al agencies should not enter the problem 
as conciliators, but such conciliation 
should be strictly impartial. 


Senator Hatch 


(Dem., N.M.); Coauthor, Hatch-Burton-Ball 
Federal Industrial Relations Bill, 


answers: 


In legislation already introduced in the 
Senate, my’ attitude is evidenced. I do 
favor enactment of legislation providing 
for conciliation, mediation and voluntary 
arbitration through lawful tribunals with 
the right to use any coercive means post- 
poned until the complete exhaustion of all 
such legal peaceful steps. In extreme cases, 
where the public interests clearly transcend 
the rights of both labor and management, 
compulsory arbitration is essential. 


(by telegraph) 


Thomas Kennedy 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
United Mine Workers of America, 


answers: 


It is my judgment that compulsory me- 
diation before a strike can be called should 
not be adopted by the Congress. As a gen- 
eral rule in collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion or mediation of a voluntary nature is 
always utilized before a strike eventually 
takes place. This form of voluntary media- 
ton and conciliation is more effective in 
bringing about adjustments than any com- 
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The Slide-Rule Boys on the 
SALES Force? 


E your laboratory, in your 
product-development divi- 
sion, are men who really know 
your product—“the slide-rule 
boys.” How to put their intimate 
knowledge to work? Use sound 
motion pictures! 





New, Improved Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 
The 16mm sound-on-film projector 
built in the same tradition that 
makes B&H the preferred profes- 
sional equipment of Hollywood 
and the world. 


Filmosound Library offers thou- 
sands of films for rent or purchase 
» . . training, teaching, entertain- 
ment. Library branches throughout 
the country. 


For sound films can turn techni- 
cal minds into powerful sales 
tools . . . can take your experts 
right into the prospect’s office to 
back up your salesman’s story 
with facts-in-action. 


Motion pictures have worked 
mightily for war . . . training 
fighting men and home-front 
workers with near-miraculous 
speed. Now they can work for 
you—to train employees, sell 
your product, “talk” to dealers. 
Movies can do a better job every- 
where you have a story to tell. 


**Movies Go to Work” 
—Send for This New Booklet Today 
Send today for this new Bell & 
Howell booklet . . . how you can 
use sound films ... how Bell & 
Howell can help you. Send the cou- 

pon today. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. 
ae ea eer — 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Send us our copy of the new booklet, 
**Movies Go to Work."’ Please send 
also information on the Filmosound 
and Filmosound Library. 
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OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechanICS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE 





EQUIPMENT FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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are 


SPECIALISTS az the alls 


of business... 





The Business Doctor examines the 
enterprise .. . probes, prescribes, and 
sometimes operates on its internal 
operations. Aiding him are a staff of 
specialized engineers, each an expert in 
one or more phases of industry. Their 


job is to make the patient well... fast. 


Ssarrcompanies,like smartpeople, 
get a regular check up from their doctor 
...others call only when the corporation 
is seriously sick. 

Whatever the case, the management 
engineer and his staff study symptoms, 
make a survey of all facts... determine 
the cause of profit deterioration ...seek 


reasons for the sickness. Is it functional 
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failure of the human factor, patchwork 
planning, spotty selling, inadequate 
distribution or ineffective advertising? 

With his diagnosis and directives, 
the management engineer saves many 
corporate lives, and jobs of thousands 
of people. The profession materially 
helped the prosecution of the war... 
and by intelligent planning is speeding 
reconversion to peacetime production. 

McBee men are not management 
engineers... but our methods and 
products, plus forty years’ experience 
aid the business doctor by making 


business facts available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cittes 


Question of the Week 





ne 


pulsory form of mediation or conciliation, 

Any form of compulsory mediation or 
arbitration, no matter how it is dressed up 
in legal phraseology, is repugnant to labor: 
and with this fact clearly established, it jg 
quite obvious that such a compulsory sys. 
tem would have two strikes against it be 
fore it could get started. 

If the right to strike can be denied for 
thirty days or thirty seconds, it can also be 
denied for longer periods and the principle 
of freedom is destroyed; and it is but a 
step to complete involuntary servitude in 
our democracy. You cannot compromise 
such a principle without endangering the 
inherent voluntary fundamentals of de. 
mocracy and freedom. 


Rep. Francis Case 


(Rep., S. Dak.); Member, Committee on 

Appropriations; Author of the Labor Dis- 

putes Bill (H. R. 5262), 
answers: 

Congress should strengthen the Gov- 
ernment’s hands to avert Pearl Harbor 
strikes and lockouts without warning 
where public interest is substantially af- 
fected. To insure equity by preserving the 
status quo during the 30-day efforts at 
collective bargaining, mediation and pro- 
posals for voluntary arbitration, it is neces- 
sary that the mediation board have au- 
thority to ask for restraining orders to 
prevent either management or labor from 
practices that would be prejudicial in set- 
tling issues or taking advantage of a cool- 
ing-off period. 

This proposal embodied in H. R. 5262 
seeks to conserve rights and _ benefits of 
collective bargaining while protecting pub- 
lic interest in behalf of consumers and pro- 
ducers, employes and employers alike. 


Boris Shiskin 
Washington, D. C.; Economist, American 
Federation of Labor 
answers: 
No, because it will not work: First, 
strikes are almost always preceded by 
intensive negotiations _be- 


(by telegraph) 


lengthy and 
tween management and union. They are 
also preceded by conciliation and media- 
tion efforts of Government. Second, com- 
pulsory arbitration and mediation fails 
where voluntary arbitration — succeeds. 
Compulsion failed in England and has now 
been rejected. Third, unions stand ready to 
co-operate in perfecting the use of concilia- 
tion, mediation, and voluntary arbitration 
as a means for achieving industrial peace. 

Doubly no, because such compulsion 1s 
intolerable in a free society: The right to 
strike is the workers’ last defense against 
economic injustice. Denial, even for a short 
time, means involuntary servitude. 

So the answer must be sought in preven- 
tion, in a cure of causes, not in congres- 
sional patent medicine which would kill 
the patient before it cures him. 
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RISE OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
AS OUR MAJOR LENDING AGENCY 


Prospect of Expanded Operations to Serve Growing U. S. Trade 


Aid for reconstruction of 
borrowing nations based 
on business principles 


The Export-Import Bank is shaping up 
as this country’s major agency for floating 
dollar loans to foreign countries. All new 
applicants for U.S. assistance are being 
referred to the Bank, and President Tru- 
man has indicated that he may seek to 
expand ‘still further the agency’s loaning 
power of $3,500,000,000. 

These are signs that the proposed credit 
to Great Britain will be regarded as a 
special case, and that Export-Import Bank 
operations may overshadow the dollar 
loans floated through the $9,100,000,000 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development that is soon to be set up 
under the Bretton Woods program. They 
also are signs that future dollar loans are 
to be made on a hard-and-fast business 
basis, tied directly to American trade. 

The record of the Export-Import Bank, 
briefly, is this: 

Of $252,255,000 loans outstanding, 
only $198,000 are in arrears. 

Profits during 11 years of operation 
aggregate $42,000,000. 

No credit was extended when a pri- 
vate loan could be negotiated. 


Terms of repayment were carefully 
explored. before a loan was made. 

Money was seldom advanced except 
for the specific purchase of American- 
made products. 

This policy is being continued in recent 
loans. A loan to Colombia, for example, 
is being made for the purchase of four 
American-manufactured locomotives. The 
money will not be advanced until the loco- 
motives are shipped. A $25,000,000 loan to 
Greece contains the specific dollar values 
of goods to be purchased: harbor-building 
equipment, floating docks, ship-repair ma- 
terials, communications equipment, rail- 
road and automotive equipment, hydraulic 
works for Macedonia and a water-purify- 
ing plant for Athens. 

Not all loans go into such minute de- 
tails, but each provides that the credit is to 
be spent in the U.S. for American goods. 
The Bank further reviews every purchase 
contract before the loan is drawn upon, 
and inspectors follow through by checking 
projects on the spot in foreign lands. 

Repayment terms also are usually in- 
sisted upon. A cotton loan to Italy bogged 
down recently as the Italians could give 
no evidence that they could earn the dol- 
lars to repay the loan. Italy proposed to 
sell textiles to Latin America, but textile 
shipments to that area now are controlled 
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by the U.S. and Britain. Finally, an out- 
let for dollar sales in the Far East wag 
found for Italy. Another loan to Mexico 
to build a state power plant stipulated that 
proceeds of a Mexican tax on electricity 
should be assigned to service the credit. 
This close adherence to business prin- 
ciples also promises to permit an expan- 
sion of Export-Import loans within its 
current lending power. The most recent 
loan agreements provide that the borrow- 
ing country, upon request, comply with 
rules of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in registering securities on accepted 
stock exchanges. That is an indication that 
the Bank may seek to sell commercially 
sound loans to private investors, thus re- 
leasing more funds for new activities. 
Recent loans also indicate the type of 
goods that U.S. business can expect to 
sell abroad under federal-advanced credits, 
European countries are in the market 
for a long list of industrial and agricultural 
products. More than half of the $900; 
139,000 made available in the last six 
months is for goods that were in the Lend- 
Lease pipe line when that program ended. 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands are 
to receive most of this equipment, which 
ranges from trucks and machinery to med- 
ical supplies. 
European demand is heavy for railway 
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cars, trucks, machine tools and industrial 
raw materials, such as steel plate, tin plate, 
wood and paper, hides, vegetable oils, 
dyes, chemicals, cotton and wool, oil and 
coal. These supplies are needed to enable 
borrowing countries to repair war damage, 
and rebuild their industries and, hence, 
their earning power in world markets. 

latin America has been the principal 
Export-Import Bank borrower in the past, 
but in the future more loans are expected 
to go to Europe and Asia. Most Latin- 
American countries now are well supplied 
with dollar exchange, and their credit rat- 
ings have improved—indications that this 
area can attract private rather than Gov- 
ernment capital. At present, Export-Im- 
port credits of $370,458,000 to Latin Amer- 
ica are available. 

Industrial equipment is the major inter- 
est of loan-seeking Latin-American coun- 
tries. In the past, loans have been made to 
build steel mills in Brazil, Chile and Mex- 
ico; a printing plant in Uruguay; electrical 
works in Mexico and Peru, and an oil 
refinery in Mexico. Most other countries in 
this Hemisphere also have drawn on the 
Bank to finance the purchase of industrial 
machinery or building equipment. 

Transportation problems in the Hemi- 
sphere now are the major focus of Export- 
Import Bank loans. A credit to Ecuador 
recently was increased to $1,980,000 for 
work on the Pan-American highway. Cars, 
locomotives, rails and other railway equip- 
ment have been provided for Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia and Mexico. Brazil also has a 
$38,000,000 credit for the purchase of 
cargo steamers. 

Asia to date has borrowed only $39,- 
847,000 from the Export-Import Bank. 
All but $5,000,000 went to China. The 
$5,000,000 credit went to the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, where the United States has 
important oil interests. A portion of the 
Chinese loan was secured by agreements 
to deliver Chinese products, like bristles 
and tungsten, to the United States. 

Additional loans are expected to be ex- 
tended to Asia, but it is doubtful that 
China will receive the entire $2,000,000,- 
000 that has been mentioned. China has 
been given a $33,000,000 credit to buy raw 
cotton, and a $100,000.000 credit has been 
offered to but not yet accepted by the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

The Philippines also are expected to re- 
ceive substantial Export-Import Bank aid 
for reconstruction, and other loans are 
planned for Pacific island areas. 

Russia has yet to apply for a loan, al- 
though informal feelers have been made 
fo the State Department. The Export- 
Import Bank is prepared to open a $900,- 
000,000 credit line to Russia, but the So- 
wets have yet to show official interest. 
Any plan to extend as much as $6,000,- 
000,000 to Russia would require negotia- 
tions outside the Bank, and an advance 
of such magnitude now is considered 


doubtful. 


Russian hesitancy to approach the Ex- 
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The postage meter makes the adhesive stamp obsolete, 
and does away with stamp sticking... The meter prints 
any value of postage needed, for any kind of mail, directly 
on the envelope ,.. and seals the envelope at the same time. 
Prints metered postage on tape for parcel post, too... 
Quick, convenient, effort-saving ... The meter holds any 
amount of postage desired, always has the right stamp value 
available, does its own accounting — and keeps postage 
safe from theft or loss... Metered Mail, postmarked when 
printed, skips canceling and postmarking in the postoffice, 
gets on its way without routine handling . . . Postage meters 
are standard equipment in thousands of modern offices. 

There’s a model for every business, large and small— 
for your particular needs. Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 


office. Or write for an illustrated booklet. 





PITNEY-BOWES Posta e Meter 


Prtney-Bowes, INc., 1902 Pacific SP Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
’ Offices in principal cities. 1 CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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Selected mass cireulation is no mere catch- 


phrase. Its meaning to advertisers can be simply defined in 
terms of spendable dollars. A recent independent sur- 
vey* found that readers of the Daily News are distributed 


into the following family income groups:— 


Income group over $7.499.....10.8% 
' Income group $5.000-87.499....13.9% 
Income group $3.000-8$4.999....39.6% 
Income group $2,000-82.999....23.3% 
Income group below $2,000.....12.4% 


These latest figures and percentages again confirm what 
has long been known and accepted regarding the Daily News 
audience: its 1,250,000 home readers are the KEY audience 
in the Chicago market. For advertisers whose post-war plans 
include this rich and important trading area the facts are 
conclusive that the Chicago Daily News belongs FIRST on 
the list! 


*Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicagos HOME Newshapfes 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Suilding 
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port-Import Bank may be due to Bank 
requirements for detailed information as 
to purposes of the loan. Bank require. 
ments, in fact, have caused other nations 
to hesitate. Norway, for example, ig ye 
fusing to sign a loan agreement because 
of the requirement that shipments be car. 
ried in U.S. vessels. That country would 
prefer to use Norwegian vessels and there. 
by save dollar exchange. 

Other functions. Besides extending 
credit for foreign purchases of U.S. goods, 
the Bank also makes arrangements for the 
sale of U.S. products that Americans want 
to export, and sometimes opens credits to 
bolster foreign-government finances, 

Cotton exports, totaling 800,000 bales, 
are to be financed under a special $100; 
000,000 credit to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, Nor. 
way. Poland and the Netherlands. This 
credit is expected to serve the twofold 
purpose of selling some surplus U.S. cot- 
ton and supplying textile mills in Europe. 

Under this arrangement, the Export- 
Import Bank will provide payment to 
U.S. cotton exporters after purchase con- 
tracts have been made privately between 
U.S. sellers and cotton buyers in other 
countries. Similar credits are to be ex- 
pected in the future for exports of wheat 
and other surplus materials. 

Aid to governments also can be pro- 
vided by the Bank simply to strengthen a 
foreign country’s credit standing. Pem 
once received a line of credit for $10,000, 
000 to support the value of Peruvian cur- 
rency. The announcement of the credit was 
sufficient to restore confidence, and cur- 
rency problems were solved without a 
dime having been drawn. Now Peru is tak- 
ing steps to resume service on defaulted 
dollar bonds floated privately during the 
1920s. 

In this type of credit, the Export-Im- 
port Bank stands ready to support opera- 
tions of the International Monetary Fund, 
particularly in the Western Hemisphere, 
where currencies are tied to the U.S. dol- 
lar. This promises to reduce any future 
strains on the Monetary Fund from the 
dollar area. 

Loan terms generally are below levels 
that most private banks consider proper. 
Lend-Lease settlements have been made on 
a 30-year basis with interest at 936 per 
cent. Industrial loans usually run for 2 
years, with interest ranging as high as 4 
per cent. Reconstruction loans generally 
call for repayment in five years, with an 
option to extend the term for another 15 
years at higher interest. ; 

Commercial loans, such as the special 
cotton credit, are short term by Govern- 
ment standards, but longer than most prl- 
vate banks will grant. Recent cotton loans 
are to be repaid by European countries 1m 
15 months and by China in 24 months. 

Short-term loans alse are extended to 
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private U.S. exporters in need of credit. 
The Export-Import Bank will supply an 
exporter with credit to buy goods in this 
country and will carry him until they are 
paid for by the foreign buyer. This type 
of loan is expected to increase in the 
months ahead, as private exporting, largely 
suspended during the war, resumes. 

In addition, the Bank stands ready to 
participate with private banks in sharing 
loans or in guaranteeing loans to foreign 
borrowers. This serves the purpose of 
bringing business to private financiers and 
reducing their risk. Furthermore,’ the 
more private resources that can be at- 
tracted into foreign lending, the greater 





—U.S. Army 
U. S$. LOCOMOTIVE FOR EUROPE 
... the demand is heavy 


will be the scope of the Bank in expanding 
its operations. 

Growing importance of the Export- 
Import Bank is counted upon by the Ad- 
ministration to win approval from Con- 
gress of its lending program. This agency 
has shown that loans to foreign govern- 
ments can be profitable, and its policies 
give no sign of profligate credit advances. 

The Bank, moreover, now is a semi-in- 
dependent institution, operating under its 
own board of governors appointed by the 
White House. This setup is expected to 
appeal favorably to Congress, since it can 
provide a commercial check on loans that 
might be recommended for political pur- 
poses, 

Loan policy, however, can be tied to 
tiplomatic policy. Poland’s recent request 
for a $500,000,000 credit, for example, was 
made the occasion for a quick U.S. pro- 
lest against that country’s treatment of 
‘S. business interests, 
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this LETTERHEAD went to town 
with MR. HAM 


Mr. Ham went to War when John Morrell and Co. concentrated on pro- 
ducing meats for our armed forces and allies. Now civilian needs are 
being supplied in larger measure with Morrell Pride, E-Z Cut Hams, and 
delicious Morrell Pride Bacon. This company is the oldest meat packing 
concern in the United States, with main ofiesstin the heart of the corn- 
belt. Their sausage and canned meats “go to town” in style. 


John Morrell & Co. chose a Strathmore paper for their letterhead as a 
worthy representative of their quality products. Let a Strathmore letter- 
head paper speak for your product, too. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark 
Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 2:7": 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Tax relief related to business is an issue 
of growing importance. Congress right now 
is looking into reasons why the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is not more liberal in 
giving relief to taxpayers under Sections 
722 and 721 of the Internal Revenue Code 
dealing with excess-profits tax. 

At the same time, there is some pres- 
sure to induce Congress to end the privi- 
lege of carrying back the unused portion 
of excess-profits tax credits of 1946 to re- 
duce excess-profits taxes of 1944 and 1945. 
Congress, too, is hearing from some sources 
that it should end the privilege now given 
corporations of carrying back losses that 
may occur on 1946 operations against taxes 
paid on 1944 and 1945 income. Business- 
men at this time, in another field, are en- 
joying the privilege of writing off the cost 
of wartime equipment in a much shorter 
period than normal. 

Congress is not going to end any of 
these tax-relief provisions, and is in a 
mood to press the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to be somewhat more lenient in 
giving excess-profits tax relief. This raises 
a question concerning exactly what is in- 
volved in the present relief provisions of 
the tax law. 


Why tax relief for business? 

Relief provisions are written into law 
partly to try to guard against unfairness 
and partly to cushion the shock of recon- 
version when industry might have _hesi- 
tated if it thought that its spending, to get 
started again, would result in losses. In ad- 
dition, efforts were made to give some re- 
lief in hardship cases where businesses 
were able to show that unusual conditions 
resulted in their being overburdened with 
excess-profits taxes. 


What is unused excess-profits credit? 
Unused excess-profits credit is a credit 
that a corporation had, but does not use 
up, against excess-profits net income in a 
previous or following year. Here is how it 
works: A company is given a credit against 
excess-profits income, usually based upon 
its invested capital or average net income 
during the four years, 1936 through 1939. 
This is the company’s “normal” prewar in- 
come. Whatever it made above this anrount 
was subject to the excess-profits tax. If, 
however, a corporation’s excess-profits net 
income was less than this prewar income, 
the entire credit was not used up. The 
amount by which this credit exceeded the 
company’s income for that year would be 
its unused excess-profits credit. 


How can this credit be used? 

Corporations that have unused excess- 
profits credits can apply them to reduce 
their taxes for the two previous years. 
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sulted in abnormally low earnings in the 
base period, 1936-39. But the full burden 
of proof is on the corporations, and only 
a small percentage of applications filed has 
resulted in refunds of excess-profits taxes, 


That is, they can recompute their excess- 
profits taxes for these vears, and get a re 
fund based upon the amount of the unused 
credit. Also, until now, they could carry 
forward unused excess-profits credits fo 
two years, and thus reduce their taxes in 
future years. Since the excess-profits tax is 
now abolished, this two-year carry-for- 
ward provision now goes out of operation 
for taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 
1945. 


How would this work? 

Suppose a corporation has an excess-profits 
credit: of $100,000, based upon its income 
in the 1936-39 period. In 1943, this com- 
pany paid excess-profits taxes of $50,000, 
and in 1944 the same amount. But, in 
1945, it had no tax, because of losses, and 
thus acquired an unused excess-profits 
credit of $100,000 for that year. The cor- 
poration could apply the $100,000 unused 
credit for 1945 to get a refund of all taxes 
paid in 1943 and 1944, thus breaking even 
for the three-year period. This, however, 
would be an unusual case. 


How is net loss carry-back used? 

Operating losses can be carried back, or 
-arried forward, in much the same way 
as unused excess-profits credits. But the 
company must have suffered an actual 
loss. Losses in 1946 can be carried back 
to recover taxes paid in 1944 and 1945 and, 
if not fully absorbed, can be carried for- 
ward to 1947 and 1948. Thus, a company 
that operates at a loss this year, because 
of reconversion or because of prolonged 
strikes or for other reasons, can recoup 
taxes paid during the two previous years. 
In some cases, companies will be able to 
get refunds based upon both operating 
losses and unused excess-profits credits. 


What about accelerated depreciation? 
This is a method that enables a corpora- 
tion to write off in a relatively short time 
the cost of expanding war plants and simi- 
lar facilities. This covers the cost of lands, 
buildings, machinery and other equip- 
ment. Corporations have the privilege of 
writing off the cost of war facilities in five 
years. But they can write them off in a 
shorter period if the facilities are declared 
no longer needed. Therefore, they would 
receive a reduction in taxes and refunds for 
past years because of accelerated amorti- 
zation. 


Who gets relief under Section 722? 
This is a provision of the tax law that gives 
corporations a chance to get their excess- 
profits credits increased by showing that 
these credits are not representative of their 
normal earnings, This might be because of 
unusual circumstances or events that re- 





What must a corporation show? 

A corporation might show that its ear. 
ings in one or more of the years in the 
1936-39 period were low because of cer- 
tain. physical events, such as a drought, 
fire, or strike, which reduced production, 
Or subnormal earnings might have re. 
sulted because the corporation had re. 
cently changed the character of its opera- 
tions, or had commenced a new business, 
or had added a side-line business. Or, if the 
corporation’s credit is based upon its in- 
vested capital, this capital might be ab- 
normally low. In addition, there is a cateh- 
all provision, opening the way for claims 
based upon other factors. But few have 
gotten tax relief by using this provision 
alone. 


Who gets relief under Section 721? 
This involves an entirely different situa- 
tion from those in Section 722. Section 721 
opens the way for excess-profits tax relief 
in taxable years, and does not involve ad- 
justment of the excess-profits credits. A 
corporation might seek relief from excess- 
profits taxes under 721 if it had an excep- 
tionally high income in a certain year due 
to abnormal events. This income might 
come from such sources as claims, awards 
or judgments, or from explorations, dis- 
coveries or developments of processes, or 
it might be income resulting from changes 
in a corporation’s methods of accounting. 
Tax relief might be obtained by attribut- 
ing part of this abnormal income to other 
taxable years. 


What is the status of claims for tax 
relief? 

A large number of corporations are seek- 
ing relief under Section 722, but fewer are 
relying upon Section 721. Altogether, 
17,600 corporations, or about one out of 
every four paying excess-profits taxes, 
have filed claims for relief under Section 
722. There are more than 39,000 claims, 
mostly for the years 1940, 1941 and 1942, 
as many corporations have on file more 
than one claim. Refunds sought amount to 
$3.700,000,000. About one third of the 
sases have been disposed of, a number of 
claims having been withdrawn. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue estimates that, before 
excess-profits tax cases are all disposed of, 
claims under Section 722 for refunds of 
$8,000,000,000 will have been filed by 
corporations that paid this wartime tax. 
But only a fraction of this amount ac 
tually will be refunded. 
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Cher fo Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


O rare...so smooth...so mellow... Lord Calvert has those who can afford the finest, it has never been pro- 


been for years the most expensive whiskey blended duced except in limited quantities, with each bottle 


in America. “Custom” Blended for the enjoyment of individually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Even the most perfectly turned shaft may deflect when oper- 
ated under a load at high speed; as a result, the film of oil be- 
tween shaft and bearing may vary in thickness. This device 
measures such variation by means of streams of compressed 
air blowing out of a metal tip against the revolving drum 
mounted on the shaft. The gages measure a shaft deflection of 
as little as one millionth of an inch. 





Cylinder walls, piston rings, and engine oils are given the third de 
gree in this Gulf-designed scuff tester. A section of a cylinder wall on 
the bed of the machine travels back and forth at high speed under a 
small piece of piston ring while a test oil is fed a drop at a time. The 
light above is a stroboscope which flashes on during each forward 
stroke of the machine so that the cylinder wall segment appears to be 


motionless even though it is traveling at high speed. 
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develop better petroleum products like these 


a TECHNOLOGISTS have devised many 

types of special apparatus and equipment 
that predetermine the performance values of 
lubricants. Thus, new lubrication data is con- 
tinually developed to supplement the vast knowl- 
edge gained through contact with thousands of 
plant operating problems each year. 

This continuous research effort has led to the 
development of oils and greases with better per- 
formance values, such as those listed at the right. 
Some of these Gulf quality products probably 
have specific applications in your plant, where 
they will contribute to improved production— 
both in quantity and quality—and dollar savings 
in maintenance costs. 

If you have a lubrication, cutting, or quenching 
problem, let Gulf co-operate with you in develop- 
ing the best solution. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Service 
Engineer to call. 





Gulfcrest, the world’s finest turbine oil 

Gulf Dieselube H.D., the modern oil for heavy- 
duty service in gasoline & Diesel engines 

Gulfgem Oil—Alchlor Processed —for spindle 
lubrication 

Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oil, for specific metal 
cutting operations 

Gulf Cut-Aid, for cutting non-ferrous metals 

Gulf Anti-friction Grease, for ball and roller 
bearing lubrication 

Gulf Parvis Oil, for industrial and marine 
Diesels 

Gulf Plastic Petroleum, for lubrication under 





extreme temperature variations 








Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 
Boston © New York ® Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ° Atlanta 
New Orleans @ Houston ® Louisville * Toledo 
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Need for imports of goods 
to satisfy demands and 
lower commodity prices 


Popular resentment against shortages 
and inflation is rising in many parts of 
Latin America. People are tired of tight- 
ening their belts and going without neces- 
sities. Tempers are short, and violence is 
resulting. Chile has been experiencing a 
touch of this violence. 

Genuinely representative governments, 
like that of Chile, may be able to ride out 
their troubles. But shaky administrations 
and certain long-hated dictatorships may 
be swept out of power. The situation ties 
in closely with U.S. ability to supply 
needed goods. 

Commodity shortages of two main 
types are being experienced in most Latin- 
American countries. 

Manufactured goods have been scarce 
ever since the U.S. and Europe, normally 
the biggest suppliers, converted their pro- 
duction to military purposes. This cut the 
fow of goods for Latin America to a 
trickle. Although some manufactured items 
are now being shipped, shortages are still 
acute. 

Food supplies in Latin America are 
short as the result of a drought which cut 
last year’s crops in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Purchasing power, meanwhile, has been 
building up. Latin-American countries 
made huge sales of food, fiber and minerals 
to belligerents during the war. In return 
they received foreign exchange balances, 
which, for the most part, they have been 
unable to spend. 

Prices now are excessive. Official cost- 
o-living indexes have risen between 30 
and 200 per cent since 1939. Wages have 
lagged far behind. Middle-class and lower- 
class people in most Latin-American coun- 
res are going without things they need. 
The situation in many countries is ex- 
plosive. 

In Chile, members of the Chilean Con- 
federation of Labor held a mass meeting 
last week to protest against inflation and 
the outlawing of two unions which had 
truck, Police asked the speakers to tone 
down their remarks against the Govern- 
ment, then attempted to break up the 
demonstration. Nine persons were killed 
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in the ensuing fight. The Government de- 
clared a 60-day state of siege, and the 
Confederation called on its members to 
strike for one day as a gesture of “protest 
and mourning.” Eventually the situation 
quieted down. 

Other countries may experience vio- 
lence in the coming months, and _ their 
governments may not be able to handle 











UNREST OVER INFLATION TREND 


Fears of Uprisings Against Dictatorships in Some Latin Nations 


critics and possible opposition leaders. His 
Government is expected to stay in power 
only as long as it can maintain control of 
the Army. 

Cuba and Honduras also are being 
watched for revolutionary activity. 

The outlook. An abundance of goods, 
with consequently lower prices, is believed 
to be the best antidote for this tendency 





TROUBLE IN CHILE 
... an antidote: more goods at lower prices 


the situation so well as democratic Chile. 
Some officials pick certain spots where 
trouble is most likely to occur. 

Nicaragua is one country where a 
change is expected. Public resentment al- 
ready is strong against President Anastasio 
Somoza’s prolonged, dictatorial rule. 

Dominican Republic’s President Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, generally considered 
Latin America’s most ruthless dictator 
since Gomez of Venezuela, is believed to 
be headed for trouble despite his repres- 
sive measures. 

In El Salvador and Ecuador, living con- 
ditions are bad and the revolutionary 
governments are considered shaky. 

Bolivia’s living costs are up 200 per 
cent. President Gualberto Villarroel’s pro- 
Argentine administration is alert to pre- 
vent protests and has exiled or shot some 


toward violence. Food supplies are ex- 
pected to be more plentiful after the cur- 
rent harvest in South America is com- 
pleted. In manufactured lines, however, 
the situation is not so promising. The U.S. 
has removed controls from 80 per cent of 
all items for export to Latin America, ex- 
cept Argentina, but some of the most- 
needed goods are still under license. For 
these items the U.S. faces huge, accumu- 
lated home requirements plus an insistent 
world demand. 

U.S. authorities are attempting to dis- 
tribute controlled goods equitably among 
the home market and foreign countries, 
but there isn’t enough to go around. Until 
production gets into full swing and con- 
tinues at a high rate for some time, short- 
ages in Latin America may continue to 
hold a threat of violence. 
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MOVES TO CHECK SPECULATION 


How Higher Capital Gains Tax Would Affect Stock and Realty Deals 


Proposal to put ceilings 
on sale of homes. Tighter 
rules for market trading 


A tighter tax on capital gains is getting 
increased inside attention from the Ad- 
ministration. At the moment, Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Marriner S. Eccles is the 
only official openly advocating different 
tax treatment on long-term gains, but ris- 
ing prices for real estate and other equities 
are prompting other officials to consider 
the capital gains tax as a control measure. 

Under the existing tax structure, long- 
term gains realized from the sale of real 
estate, securities or other capital assets 
enjoy a favored position. Taxpayers who 
profit from these deals pay no more than 
25 per cent on their gains, whereas cor- 
poration income is taxed up to 38 per 
cent, and individual income surtaxes rise 
as high as 91 per cent. 

Long-term gains are realized from the 
sale of assets held more than six months. 
In paying a tax on these gains, the tax- 
payer has a choice of reporting only half 
the gain as ordinary income, to be taxed 
at prevailing rates, or of paying an effec- 
tive rate of 25 per cent on the entire gain. 
For persons with net incomes of less than 
$18,000 a year, the tax is lower if ordinary 
income taxes are paid on half the gain. 

This condition thus makes income from 
capital gains more attractive than income 
from other sources. Mr. Eccles contends 
that speculation in real estate, business 
properties and securities thereby is en- 
couraged. As a corrective, he urges a higher 
tax on gains, or a longer holding period 
before such gains are defined as long-term 
gains, or a combination of both. 

The Eccles proposals now find a cool 
reception in tax committees of Congress, 
but this attitude could shift suddenly if 
price rises in real estate and securities 
should threaten to get out of hand. Run- 
away prices have not yet developed in 
these fields, but a strong and steady rise 
is evident. Stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange have reached a 15-year high, 

and are more than half again as costly as 
in 1940. Farm land values are up 58 per 
cent above prewar levels, and spot checks 
of city real estate prices indicate a rise 
since 1940 of 40 per cent or more. 

The situation, at bottom, is that capi- 
tal assets are the only things of value not 
subject to price control. Ceilings are im- 
posed on commodity prices and on rents. 
Thus, the way is open for inflationary pres- 
sures to spill into real estate and securi- 
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EMIL SCHRAM 


There are ways to discourage speculation... 


ties and thereby weaken the general price- 
control program. 

Other means of discouraging speculation 
already have been proposed. Housing Ad- 
ministrator Wilson Wyatt supports the 
Patman bill to impose price ceilings on 
new and old homes, and urges ceilings on 
city lots as well. The Federal Reserve 
Board now requires all stock market trans- 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
2 -. small savers were warned 





—Harris & Ewing 


WILSON WYATT 


actions to be conducted for cash, and 
Emil Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, warns small savers not to 
switch their Government bonds for specu- 
lative securities. 

A continued price rise in capital assets, 
however, might demonstrate that these 
indirect methods are ineffective. In that 
event, pressure to revise the capital gains 
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tax would grow stronger, both in Con- 
gress and in the Administration. 


Social Security Taxes 


Pay-roll taxes are to be considered by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
before any extension of the Social Securi- 
ty program is taken up. Representative 
Doughton. (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
chairman of the Committee, plans to limit 
action at this session to the pay-roll tax 
for old-age insurance, which has_ been 
frozen repeatedly at 1 per cent on em- 
ployers and 1 per cent on employes. 

Chairman Doughton wants his Commit- 
tee to decide upon a tax program that can 
be stable for at least 10 years, to avoid the 
annual uncertainty about the tax rate for 
the year ahead. An answer to his proposal 
comes from the technical staff of the Ways 
and Means Committee, which suggests a 
pay-roll levy for old-age insurance of 1144 
per cent on employers and employes to be- 
gn Jan. 1, 1947, and continue through 
1957. It would increase to 2 per cent in 
1957; to 2% per cent in 1967, and to 3 
per cent in 1977, the presumable ceiling. 

This tax schedule is expected to fall 
short of meeting in full future demands for 
old-age retirement payments. It is pro- 
posed that any future deficiency in pay- 
roll tax revenues be met out of general 
appropriations. Whenever the deficiency 
appropriation exceeds one third of any 
year’s benefit payments, another revision 
of the tax rate would be considered. 

Before benefits exceed pay-roll tax reve- 
nues, however, a continued increase in the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund is anticipated. That Fund now con- 
tains $8,218.000.000. A revision of the tax 
also is suggested if the Trust Fund ever 
reaches “some chosen total like 50,000,- 
000,000 or $30,000,000,000.” 

The general theory of the technical 
report is that a pay-roll tax should be high 
enough to supply a substantial portion of 
benefits and also avoid irregularities and 
sudden breaks. An adequate reserve is 
suggested to insure benefit payments in 
depression years when higher pay-roll 
taxes might prove onerous, but a reserve 
sufficient to meet all future benefit require- 
ments is held to be unnecessary. 

The report is concerned only with exist- 
ing law, but possible extended coverage to 
public employes, domestic servants, farm 
hands and the self-employed is considered. 
Inclusion of disability benefits in the Social 
Security system also are mentioned, with 
the suggestion that at first they be lim- 
ited to older persons. 

A more far-reaching revision of the 

Security system is recommended in 
the tenth annual report, submitted by 
Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer. This report 
anticipates a more rapid rise in pay-roll 
taxes, and suggests levying on wages and 
salaries up to $3,600 a year, instead of the 
present ceiling of $3,000 a year. 

Social Security Board proposals call for 
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«» read this 


new book on 


Credit Loss 
Control 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD. After World War I the number of busiess 
failures jumped . . . to 367% of the 1919 total in three years. Current liabilitids of 
failures jumped even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in only two years. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance ° . . 


which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 


++. Pays you when your customers can’t. 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”... a timely new book for executives . .. may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months and 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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- - e best served from 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY! 


There are a number of excellent industrial areas on the Pacific 
Coast. But very few, if any, offer distributing advantages com- 
parable to Santa Clara County. 


Study the map above. Isn’t it apparent, at a glance, that a Santa 
Clara County plant can distribute more economically and efh- 
ciently than those in less favored locations? 


On one hand is the Western mainland market—16 million peo- 
ple—with a purchasing power far in excess of the national aver- 
age—the most rapidly growing market in the country. Due to 
Santa Clara County’s central location it is obvious that no other 
area can offer such marked distribution economies. 


On the other hand is the Pacific Basin market—800 million 
people—ripe for development—best served from the docks of 
San Francisco Bay, only 30 miles from Santa Clara County. 


Doesn’t this preferred location, offering all of the advantages 
of decentralized manufacturing, challenge you to learn all of 
the facts? 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Clear, concise, factual—''Post War Pacific Coast'' tells about the 
vast Western and Pacific Basin markets. It's worth owning—ond it's 
free, if you'll write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 






The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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extending old-age benefits to all gainful 
workers, including public employes, em. 
ployes of nonprofit organizations, farmers 
and other self-employed. Women would 
qualify for benefits at 60 years of age 
instead of 65 years, and benefit payments 
would be increased, particularly for low. 
paid workers. Veterans would receive 
credit for their period of military service. 
Disability benefits also are suggested 
as part of the Social Security system. These 
would go to persons disabled for periods of 
less than six months as well as those with 
more permanent disability. Doctor bills 
and hospital expenses also would be coy- 
ered under the program. 
Unemployment-insurance taxes would be 
applied to all employers in covered indus- 





"— Harris &s Ewing 
ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 
... higher taxes, higher benefits 


tries, even though they employ only one 
person, A federally administered unem- 
ployment system is favored, but, if the 
present federal-State system is retained, 
the report suggests uniform minimum 
benefits, coverage for 26 weeks, allowances 
for dependents, and a straight federal tax 
without the credit offsets now granted to 
employers by some States. 

To round out the program, the Board 
also proposes to reorganize federal grants- 
in-aid for State relief systems. Relief would 
be granted to any citizen, whatever the 
reason of his need or his place of residence. 
Residence requirements of States as 4 con 
dition for aid would be abolished. 

The Board, like the technical staff of the 
Ways and Means Committee, plans finane- 
ing the program out of general reventes 
as well as from pay-roll taxes. _ 

Prospects for any early extension of the 
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Social Security system are dim, but the 
Board’s report, coupled with more than 80 
proposals now before Congress for adopt- 
ing “cradle to the grave” security, points 
the way toward expansion sometime in 
the future. 


Debt Management 


President Truman indicated strongly in 
his budget message that the present policy 
of. refunding short-term Treasury notes, 
bills and certificates with similar issues will 
be continued. He stated that, “since they 
have been purchased out of newly created 
bank funds, continuance of the present low 
rates of interest is entirely appropriate.” 

This policy, however, is running into 
growing opposition from private bankers, 
and gets only lukewarm support from the 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors. Both 
of these groups are suggesting ways and 
means of reducing the volume of Govern- 
ment securities held by banks, which now 
exceeds 40 per cent of the total federal‘debt. 

Dr. Simeon Leland, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, sug- 
gests a program of freezing bank-held se- 
curities by exchanging them for nontrans- 
ferable issues. J. H. Riddle, vice president 
of Bankers Trust Co. of New York, pro- 
poses a less radical policy of refunding 
maturing short-term obligations with 
longer-term bonds that would attract pri- 
vate investors. 

Treasury Secretary Vinson, now con- 
fermg with private financial leaders, 
doubtless is being advised to change his 
debt-management policies. The Govern- 
ment policy, however, is to maintain the 
low interest rates now being paid on the 
debt. In the aggregate, the Treasury’s in- 
terest costs are down to 1.9 per cent, due 
chiefly to the amount of low-interest, 
short-term issues that have been floated. 

The trend on bond prices indicates that 
the Treasury would have little difficulty 
in lowering the interest rate on long-term 
issues from 242 per cent to 214 per cent. 
Victory Loan 2% are selling at a yield 
of 2.29 per cent. Financial leaders, however, 
would advise against this policy because 
i would tend to lower the general level of 
interest rates. 




















DIVIDEND No. 144 


An interim dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 

ompany, payable March 2, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 15, 1946. 

E. L. NOETZEL 

January 29, 1946 Treasurer 
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®> Like screen stars, radio entertainers and other celebrities in the “public eye”, 


the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad also receives its share of fan mail. 





From all parts of the country these letters arrive at B&O headquarters, bringing 


commendation from the many people who have especially enjoyed B&O service. 


| The letters cover a variety of subjects... but receiving the foremost atten- 
tion is the courtesy given by B&O men and women. Here are a few excerpts 


from letters recently received: 


*.,. the dining car steward and the waiters were so unusually efficient and 


courteous.” 


*.. and B&O employes leave me with the feeling that they’re courteous 


because they want to be—not because they have to be.’’ 


"|... the BGO ticket agent was so very helpful and courteous in arranging 
reservations for our hurried trip.” 


*".. never before have I received travel information so completely and 


courteously.” 
"I wish to report the very courteous attention I received from your conductor. 


This sort of service should make the B&O even more popular.” 


We of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are very appreciative of these “fan” 
letters. They give us real encouragement to strive even harder in rendering a 


| friendly, personal service that adds an extra measure of pleasure to your travel. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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Headquarters For Transportation Values 


Here’s someTHING to remember when vou are 
checking the prices you pay for things noz with 
the prices you used to pay... 

The general level of railroad freight charges 
today is no higher than it was before the war. 
This prewar level has been maintained in the 
face of the fact that the prices of nearly every- 
thing for which railroads pay out money—wages, 
materials and supplies, taxes—have gone up, in 
the same way that the prices you now pay for 

things you buy have gone up. 


Bern. 
But the price of the service is not the only 
important part of the railroads’ value. to this 
nation. The adequacy and dependability of rail 
service are of even greater value. 

It was to its railroads that the nation turned 
in the emergency of war to haul 90 per cent of all 
war freight, 97 per cent of all travel by military 
personnel. 

And, for the future, it is upon these twin 
values of the rail system—top-notch service at 
rock-bottom cost—that the nation will rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene] of American Business 
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As results of the latest turn in White House policy, of a decision to go 
down the line in support of present OPA price policies..... 

Price concessions will come slowly and. grudgingly, will relate to a showing 
that profits for a company or industry are below the 1936-39 average. 

Wage increases will be squeezed, in important part, out of profits. 

Production, as such, will be given secondary consideration, not primary; 
will be related to whether or not industry will show enthusiasm for working hard 
at the prices and profits that the Government will permit. 

Black markets probably will continue to expand and to thrive. 

That is the prospect unless there is another sudden turn in policy at the 
White House, unless Mr. Truman revises his latest decision to stand behind OPA's 
Bowles and to give the cold shoulder to the main group of White House advisers. 

















The issue on price policy, which is basic right now, is this: 

To hold price levels at any cost, to regard any rise in the cost of living 
as a disaster, to let profits take up the shock of wage rises as far as possi- 
ble, to let production take care of itself, hoping that goods will begin to flow, 

Or, to permit prices to rise enough to cover the cost of wage increases, to 
hold prices firmly after adjustment to a slightly higher level, to put all of the 
emphasis upon bringing out production as the real basis for price control. 

Mr. Truman, at this time, is inclining to the side of the first choice; is 

—-~turning against the group of advisers who have urged the second. The President 
had been coming around to the second choice, had been inclining to the idea that 
Government policy should be related to the need for rapid and high production. 
The showdown on a price for steel will reveal how the tug of war finally is settled. 








To show the issue in sharper detail: 

J. D. Small, Civilian Production Administrator, says this: "If we are to 
avoid inflation we must have all-out production, a flood of goods onto shelves. 
Instead, we have rapidly growing black markets, a trickle of consumer goods to 
Store shelves, and increasing shortages of materials and components. The price 
level is held down firmly, but a firm price level means little if goods are not 
available for purchase at that level." Mr. Small is a high Government official. 

Henry Ford II says this: "When you fix prices you control every production 











y operation. Fixing the price of a casting made in an Alabama foundry may force 
a wheel manufacturer in Ohio out of business and stop an assembly line in Detroit. 
l Nobody wants runaway inflation; but if we continue to stifle American industry's 


ability to produce, that is exactly, in my opinion, what we are headed for." 
Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, insists, however, that there is more 

danger of inflation in giving a broad price adjustment to cover the cost of wage 
increases than there is in holding firmly to the price line, even if the result 
is to cause some temporary distortions in production and some black markets. Mr. 
Bowles's view is that, if prices are adjusted upward now on a geheral basis, 
there will be great difficulty in getting prices under control again. 
t The Bowles view is dominant at the moment; is the one that is to prevail -at 

the White House, barring another sudden shift in attitude. 





Deflation, not inflation, temporarily is to be dominant. 
Production in industry is declining. Reserve Board index of production for 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


January is to be around 154 per cent of the 1935-39 average, against 164 in De- 
cember and 168 in November. During war it reached 235 per cent of 1935-39. 

Income payments to individuals are declining rather sharply. 

Buoyancy of attitude is giving way to some discouragement, to a letdown due 
to strikes, and difficulties in the way of production and marketing. 

Retail trade, even so, is very large. 

Construction, too, is exceeding estimates in spite of material shortages. 

There isn't any doubt about industry's desire or ability to produce goods to 
Satisfy what obviously is an immense demand, if only the conditions of work can 
be agreed upon, if only it is clear that there will be some reward for work. It 
sometimes is forgotten that rewards to stockholders and to management need to be 
attractive to get full prosperity, about as much as the wages of labor. 

In other words, industry cannot be expected to enjoy the squeeze now being 
applied to its normal profit margins, when other groups are getting raises. 














Over the longer range in the price-wage situation..... 

Price Control Act will be extended, but probably with some changes, with 
some limit on the power of OPA to dominate over-all economic national policy. 

Profit control, now a dominant factor in price fixing, is likely to be modi- 
fied somewhat; is likely to be given a more limited importance as a guide to pric- 
ing. At present, OPA uses 1936-39 profits as a guide to price fixing. If the 
profit level exceeds the prewar base, then price relief is not given. 

Subsidies on foodstuffs will be extended, but probably not on the scale of 
$2,000,000,000 annually that Mr. Truman wants. 

A_subsidy on building materials, to encourage production without giving a 
rise in prices, is unlikely to get approval bv Congress. 

Price policy probably is to remain uncertain during the next 3 or 4 months; 
is to be an unsettling factor in business planning. It seems very improbable 
that Congress will act quickly to put into law a brief resolution continuing OPA 
in its present form for one more year after next June 30. It seems improbable, 
too, that industry will interpret a firm White House attitude on price as final; 
that it will give up the thought that Congress may limit OPA's powers at midvear. 

A clear line on price policy, just as much as a clear line on wage policy, is 
regarded as essential to a real speed-up in the flow of goods to consumers. 











Strike-control legislation will be much watered down before enactment. 

Any real limit on the right to strike is improbable of final acceptance. 

Improved machinery for conciliation and arbitration is probable of approval. 

Legal penalties for wildcat strikes appear improbable at this time. 

The trend is toward eventual action by Congress to limit right of either em- 
ployers or workers to strike in industries that affect public interest except 
after failure of extensive efforts at mediation and arbitration. It probably 
will require one or more future strike periods to produce a real law, however. 














Steel-strike settlement, when it comes, will provide the pattern for the 
settlement of many other disputes; will prove the key to postwar adjustment. 

Some price increases will be forced in other industries by the price rise 
that will accompany a steel-strike settlement. An automobile-price rise is not 
related to wage settlements agreed on by Ford and Chrysler. Some later increase 
may be authorized if steel and other material costs go up. 

Price rises generally, over the next six months, will be modest; probably 
will be little more than 5 or 6 per cent, followed by a further rise in second 
half, 1946, that may carry the general price level up 10 per cent from present. 

Mr. Truman's fear of price inflation probably is exaggerated. Prospect of 
inflation seems more probable in other fields than that of goods and commodities. 











Capital gains tax change is not an early prospect. 
Pay-roll tax for old-age insurance is likely to stav frozen through 1947. 
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to eight colors are made in one operation! 
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when completed. Originals may be used re- 
petitively. 


That’s the whole secret—simplicity, great 
flexibility, economy! That’s why in tens of 
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country Ditto machines are speeding paper 
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profit margins. 
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PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 
PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting 


orders into your shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all 
typing. 


DITTO, Inc., 2259 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago 12, IIl. 

Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms and literature showing how Ditto can 
be used in our business. 
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Coming Collision of Messrs. Lewis and Murray . . . Factual Job 
Of New Intelligence Chief... Mr. Small’s Fight to Ease OPA Rules 


John L. Lewis’s return to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor signalizes the be- 
ginning of a new and probably troubled 
era for organized labor. Mr. Lewis’s action, 
as those close to the situation see it, has 
done little to promote labor unity, and 
has, in fact, made any real unification 
improbable for some time to come. 

New barriers and new and fertile caus- 
es of battle between the AFL and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations have 
been provided. At the head of the CIO 
is Philip Murray. He and Mr. Lewis, in 
addition to being bitter personal enemies, 
hold conflicting views as to what labor’s 
program and tactics should be. AFL raids 
on the CIO membership apparently are 
in the offing. 

Within the AFL, the fundamental is- 
sue of craft unions vs. industrial unions, 
the issue on which Mr. Lewis withdrew 
from the organization a decade ago, re- 
mains unsettled. And, in addition to his 
600,000 members of the United Mine 


Workers, Mr. Lewis brings into the AFL 
with him numerous knotty jurisdictional 
disputes. There also are holdover person- 
al animosities between AFL leaders and 
Mr. Lewis, grudges sharpened by the lat- 
ter’s famous ability at name calling. 


All these considerations mean much to 
the future of both labor and business, of 
the worker and the businessman, and 
should be examined one at a time. They 
are seen the more clearly through the con- 
flicting personalities and philosophies that 
are involved, particularly those of Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Murray. 

Battle of philosophies. Mr. Lewis 


wants the least possible Government inter- 


‘ vention in labor-management affairs. Al- 


ways unpredictable, he has, of course ac- 
cepted governmental aids in the past. The 
National Recovery Administration and the 
Guffey Coal Act helped revitalize and 
build the United Mine Workers when their 
streneth was at a low ebb. And the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act to a large extent made 
the CIO possible when he headed that or- 
ganization. Nevertheless, Mr. Lewis's idea 
ot the ideal situation is a strong union, bar- 
gaining with a prosperous emplover, and 
obtaining full concessions by dint of its 
strength alone. The prosperity. he believes, 
should come from full productivity and the 
operation of the free-enterprise system, un- 
hampered by Government checks. 

Mr. Murray, on the other hand. wel- 
comes Government assistance, and believes 
in political action. He insisted that the re- 
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MR. LEWIS 








-—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


BACK HOME AGAIN 





cent Labor-Management Conference jp 
dorse a formula for wage increases, and op 
that point came into full collision with Mr. 
Lewis. Management heard Mr. Lewis's 
views with somewhat. startled pleasure, 
Mr. Murray’s proposal received no action, 

Mr. Lewis in the AFL. Mr. Lewis 
obviously is moving into a_ position of 
considerable power in the AFL. Very prob. 
ably he is to be the dominant figure, be. 
hind Wiliam Green, the AFL’s president, 
It is not Mr. Lewis’s nature to take a 
subordinate position. When the AFL jn- 
vited him and the Mine Workers back a 
year ago, he refuced to accept until he 
could be given a place on the AFL execu- 
tive council. His power will be far greater 
than his title of Thirteenth Vice Presi- 
Some think Mr. Lewis's 
goal is to replace Mr. Green shortly as the 


dent suggests. 


organization's president. 

Disharmony between Mr. Lewis and the 
craft-union members of the executive 
council is considered inevitable. The bit- 
ter personal feuds which Mr. Lewis left 
behind him in the AFL are not quickly 
forgotten, regardless of public statements 
welcoming him back. Distrust and _sus- 
picions remain. These are expected to be 
fanned by jurisdictional disputes arising 
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... the steam-roller tactician will encounter a wily and immovable foe p 
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from the fact that the UMW’s District 
50, catchall union, includes workers in the 
maritime, railroad, chemicals, transit and 
other fields. The council is to be the final 
arbiter of these disputes. 

Otherwise, however, it is believed that 
the old AFL men and Mr. Lewis can get 
together on a basis of their opposition to 
the CIO and to Government controls, 
although the council has just approved the 
continuation of price controls and rent 
ceilings. 

AFL vs. CIO. Although Mr. Lewis may 
be able to override opposition in the AFL 
by his customary use of steam-rolier tac- 
tics, his celebrated glower and his fixity of 
purpose, he will encounter a shrewd, wily 
and immovable foe in any attempt to raid 
the CIO. Mr. Murray is firmly entrenched 
in his position. Most CIO leaders follow 
him with an earnestness that amounts to 
personal devotion. And he knows where his 
weak spots may be. 

When Mr. Lewis pulled his Mine Work- 
ers out of the CIO, he left supporters and 
henchmen behind him in other CIO un- 
ions. These, the people around Mr. Murray 
assert, have endeavored to promote fac- 
tional strife and undermine the discipline 
of the leadership. Such tactics have helped 
to keep the Murray-Lewis feud alive. Mr. 
Lewis’s followers are said to be at their 
strongest in the United Rubber Workers, 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
some segments of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Murray. Together 
with Mr. Green, Mr. Murray and Mr. 
lewis arose to their positions of leadership 
through the United Mine Workers. For 20 
years or more, Mr. Murray was Mr. 
Lewis’s lieutenant in all union activities. 
They made an effective team. In wage ne- 
gotiations, after Mr. Lewis had made high 
drama of the situation, hurled his thunder- 
bolts of vituperation and glared at the op- 
erators, Mr. Murray would move in with 
tact, charm, finesse and facts. His persua- 
siveness was increased by a sincerity long 
ago recognized. 

The Murray-Lewis split came in 1940, 
after Mr. Lewis supported Wendell L. 
Willkie for the Presidency. Even before 
that, Mr. Murray and others had grown 
resentful of what they considered Mr. 

is’s efforts to play isolationist politics 
with the CIO. Having promised to leave 
the CIO presidency if Mr. Willkie were 
defeated, Mr. Lewis persuaded Mr. Mur- 
fay to take the post. The latter accepted 
® condition that Mr. Lewis step down in 
fact and leave him free to direct the or- 
ganization. Later Mr. Lewis’s innate bent 
for running things asserted itself. The rift 


_ Widened and deepened and became com- 


plete when the Mine Workers and their 
leader left the CIO. : 
In the years that followed, Mr. Murray 
became a close friend of President Roose- 
Velt. He was a frequent White House 
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MR. GREEN & MR. LEWIS 
- +. not all of the feuds are forgotten 


caller, to the indignation of both Mr. 
Lewis and the AFL. Mr. Roosevelt, it was 
said, objected to a merger of the AFL and 
Mr. Lewis’s union, because he did not want 
that sort of opposition in the high councils 
of the AFL. After Mr. Truman’s succes- 
sion to the Presidency, Mr. Lewis has 
avoided any bellicose break with the Chief 
Executive, even to the point of ending the 
coal strike of last summer, “in the public 
interest.” 

Throughout the war, Mr. Murray was a 
meticulous observer of the “no strike” 
pledge. When wildcat stoppages developed 
in CIO unions, he acted promptly to end 
them. Meanwhile, Mr. Lewis’s coal miners 
struck, and the mines were seized by the 
Government. His defiance of the War La- 
bor Board was of a pattern with his gen- 
eral objections to Government interfer- 
ence. Mr. Lewis attacked Mr. Murray 
for his attitude, and pointed’ out to the 
rank and file of the CIO that, while Mr. 
Murray was doing nothing, he, Mr. Lewis, 
was obtaining raises for his members. This 
was said to have had some appeal among 
rubber and automobile workers. 

Timing. With the war finished, and 
labor demanding wide pay increases, both 
Mr. Lewis and the AFL waited for Mr. 
Murray’s unions to act. With strikes on in 
both automobiles and steel, Mr. Lewis 
chose the dramatic moment to return to 
the AFL. The strategy was to draw the 
attention of strikers, who were losing wages 
only to run into a deadlock with manage- 
ment, to Mr. Lewis and his way of doing 
things, his philosophy of the strong union 
and a minimum of Government interfer- 
ence. Later, Mr. Lewis is expected to criti- 
cize the tactics of the strike leaders in de- 
tail as part of the campaign to lure CIO 
men into the AFL. 


How much effectiveness this may have 
is being questioned, however. Indications 
are that the CIO strikes are to win sub- 
stantial wage increases eventually, in- 
creases which are to spread inevitably to 
AFL workers. The CIO leadership is to 
claim that its initiative won important 
advantages for workers generally. 

All in all, recent events have strength- 
ened the positions of both Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Lewis is stronger for be- 
ing a part of the AFL and having its dis- 
ciplined membership behind him. Mr. Mur- 
ray obviously is to be in a stronger posi- 
tion as a result of the strikes. They have 
emerged as the two strong men of the 
American labor movement. And the bat- 
tle of the future lies between them. 


New Intelligence Chief 


Rear Admiral Sidney W. Souers 
heads the nation’s new foreign intelligence 
service. Admiral Souers’s job, as Director 
of Central Intelligence, is to provide Pres- 
ident Truman and his advisers with real- 
istic information on military, political and 
industrial developments in other lands 
which may have a bearing upon the secur- 
ity of the United States. The objective is 
the formulation of foreign policy on a ba- 
sis of exact facts, rather than on guess- 
work, gossip or half knowledge. The need 
for such an agency is a lesson painfully 
learned in World War II. 

War lesson. Before the war, foreign 
intelligence was a hit-or-miss affair. Var- 
ious Government agencies collected infor- 
mation of many kinds from abroad. But 
there was no central agency to sort it over, 
co-ordinate the material collected, wring the 
meaning from it, and present the results to 
the officials directly interested. Military 
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intelligence was confined largely to what 
could be gleaned from the radio, and to 
the reports of military or naval attaches 
abroad, who, being in an official position, 
could obtain for the most part only the 
most obvious information. Pearl Harbor 
dramatized the result. Diplomatic intelli- 
gence also was limited, because Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular officials were 
under strict orders not to poke into affairs 
that did not directly concern them. 

The war and the atomic bomb rendered 
all that obsolete. 

New type of intelligence. The usual 
concept of foreign intelligence is a roman- 
tic picture of foreign agents plotting in- 
trigues in gay capitals, stealing documents, 
spying on military or naval maneuvers, 








—Acme 
ADMIRAL SOQUERS 
. .. the romantic spy is obsolete 


gaining information by bribery and stealth. 
That is obsolete, too. 

Because wars now primarily pit the in- 
dustrial and agricultural production of one 
nation against another, industrial develop- 
ments take on a new importance. If, for 
example, the production of automobiles or 
other heavy goods by an industrial nation 
lags below normal, the new type of in- 
telligence would spot that fact and grow 
very curious as to what might be happen- 
ing to the steel that otherwise would have 
gone into those products. 

Keeping check on minor industrial de- 
velopments that in combination might be 
aimed at producing an atomic bomb or 
other improved and devastating weapons 
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ENVISION a genuine Deagan 
Carillon in the belfry of your 
church—a heavenly voice that gives 
daily expression to the aspirations 
and ideals of Christian worship, 


HEAR, in your mind, the music of 
true bells, endowed by long develop- 
ment and modern technical skill 
with tonal fidelity and persuasive 
power never before approached— 
rich, rugged, inexpressibly beautiful. 


PICTURE a tablet of imperishable 
bronze proclaiming to all the world 
that the tower bells have been 
installed through your generosity in 
honor of one whose memory you 
seek to keep fresh and alive through 


scores of years. 


Think of these things, and 
you gain some idea of the 
satisfaction that comes to those 
whose search for a perfect 
memorial leads to a genuine 
Deagan Carillon. May we send 


you interesting particulars? 
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becomes one of the new service’s most 
urgent responsibilities. 

New organization. Admiral Souers’s 
new organization is, at the top, a board 
representing the State, War and Navy de- 
partments, with Admiral William D. 
Leahy, President Truman’s personal Chief 
of Staff, sitting in to represent the Chief 
Executive. The group is to formulate pol- 
iey covering intelligence activities, which 
Admiral Souers will administer. He will 
work through the usual channels of for- 
eign information, and his organization is 
authorized to undertake intelligence activi- 
ties on its own intiative. The Admiral ex- 
pects to operate through a “relatively 
small” staff. 

Admiral Souers is a St. Louis business- 
man, and, thus, his appointment carries 
further President. Truman’s tendency to 
name Missourians to important posts. The 
Admiral came into the Navy from the Re- 
serve after extensive business activities in 
the South and Southwest. He held numer- 
ous important positions in industrial cor- 
porations in addition to being executive 
vice president and director of a large in- 
surance company. 

Coming in from the Reserve, he has not 
been involved in the controversy over in- 
telligence activities preceding the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Through the war, he ad- 
vanced by stages to the post of Deputy 
Chief of Naval Intelligence Associates 
consider him a quick-minded and able ad- 
ministrator, a straightforward executive 
and an amiable companion. 


‘Flexible Price’ Advocate 


John D. Small, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administrator, brought into the open 
a fight that has been racking President 
Truman’s circle of close economic advis- 
ets. The dispute concerns prices and Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles’s effort to 
hold them firmly in line. Mr. Bowles is 
convinced that this is the one sure way 
of avoiding inflation. He has had the back- 
ing of President Truman. 

Others of the presidential group, how- 
ever, have been in disagreement, but, in 
view of the President’s attitude, made no 
public statements. Mr. Small not only 
disagreed, but spoke his mind on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Small’s view. Reporting on De- 
ember industrial production, which fell 
below expectations, Mr. Small blamed 
work stoppages and too-rigid price con- 
ttols. The controls should be continued, 
he thought, but should be used “flexibly,” 
with concessions to encourage production 
by those who are caught between rigid 
pice ceilings and rising costs. Rising pro- 
duction and greater abundance, his idea 
¥as, would offset the inflationary effects 
of such price increases. It is a view that 
Mr. Small brought into his job with him, 
for, as long ago as last October, soon after 
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new, quick-setting plastic adhesive 
...- developed by American industry 
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With Pliobond most applications 
need no high pressure or heat. For 
exceptional high shear strength, 
moderate pressure and 200-300°F. 
heat are sufficient. 


Other importani characteristics of 
this remarkable new adhesive: it’s 
strong... permanent... withstands 
constant flexing... sets quickly... 
is immune to fungi... resists water, 
oils, and wax. 


And Pliobond is always ready to 
go to work. Because it is a one-part 
bonding agent, there are no fussy 
mixtures...no exact weighing...no 
critical temperatures. It can 
be brushed, sprayed, spread, 
or roller coated. 


Don’t these amazing features 
give you ideas toward solving 
production problems? Write 
us for full technical informa- 
tion on any application you 
have in mind. 
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Typical scene in Southwest gas and 
oil fields—well rigs with pipeline 


expansion loop in foreground. 


THE GAS-BORN flame of the kitchen 

range is an every-day phenomenon. 
Behind it lie the resources of a phe- | 

nomenal industry. 


They are the vast, earth-held reserves 
of natural gas . . . the thousands of miles 
of pipetlines that carry it to hundreds of 
thousands of homes and industries .. . 





They are operational efficiency 
sound fiscal policy . . . management's 
integrity. 

These are the essential resources that 
enable the Columbia System to pledge 
public service for years to come to 1600 | 
communities in an area supporting more | 
than 5,000,000 people. 
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he joined CPA, he was urging “incentive” 
price rises to induce full-scale production. 

Mr. Small’s background. Mr. Small 
came into CPA from the Navy and from 
the business world. He 
from the Naval Academy at Annapolis in 
1915, and spent ten years in active service. 
Then he resigned to become an executive 


was graduated 


of a large chemical company. He was back 
in uniform immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor, as a commander. Subsequently, he was 
advanced to captain and commodore. 

His knowledge of business and industry 
meant, however, that he was not to serve 
in the fighting branches of the Navy. In- 
stead, he became deputy director of the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board, and, later, 
the Navy’s materials control officer and 
co-ordinator of the landing-craft construc- 
tion program, 

Nat content with merely seeing to it 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN D. SMALL 
. .. Washington was another beachhead 


that the landing craft built, he 
wanted to see, also, that they worked. 
He was aboard one of the first to reach 
the Normandy beachhead in the invasion. 
Returning to Washington, he entered the 
War Production Board, on loan from the 
Navy, and served in several top-ranking 
positions. When WPB was liquidated last 
autumn and succeeded by CPA, Mr. Small 
became Administrator of the new agency. 
Mr. .Small’s idea was that CPA, over- 
seeing reconversion, would be. self-liqui- 
dating, and that its principal job would 
be to prevent the hoarding of scarce raw 
materials. There have 
considers labor shortages, in addition to 
prices, a major obstacle—and, like many 
others who have been held over from war 
to peace in the public service, he is anxious 
to get out and back to his business affairs. 
How soon that time may come is one of 
reconversion’s uncertainties. 


were 


been delays—he 
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Joe noes the blade that wil conquer it. wlve th 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex pire tions Wi 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
pe against all adds. Try it. You'll like ib = 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and Its be 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one proddin« 
today. The Dorset with 6 bladcs, 75¢, of e 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. J 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. cont Th 
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Evitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
. initials used, should be so marked. 


Strikers’ Gains vs. Their Losses 


Sir:—In your article, “Who Pays 
S Strikers’ Bills” (USN, Jan. 18, 1946), you 
n say that the average striker is not dis- 
k turbed about having lost $400 in wages, 
and then state, “A year of 40-hour work 
7 weeks would gain him $405.60 at a wage 
e increase of 1914 cents.” 


My view is that the difference between 
the company’s offer of 131% cents and the 
union’s willingness to accept 1914 cents is 
6 cents. If the strikers gain the extra 6 
cents, they will gain, in a year of 40-hour 
weeks, the sum of $124.80. That would: be 
about the amount they are losing each 
two and one-half weeks. They are already 
three years in the hole. It may be twice 
that before the strike is settled—and the 
strikers may not gain the extra 6 cents. If 

they do they will pay out most of it in 
oe higher prices, and higher prices will cause 
wah lower production, which will result in more 
unemployment. 
Prescott, Ariz. 


ow m 


t less 


Oscar PETERSON 


. People’s Role in Legislative Delay 

The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Has Congress been dilatory, as 
the President charges, in dealing with 
domestic was received too 
late for the February 1 issue. 


issues?” 


Congress was originally conceived to re- 
fect the thinking of the constituencies, 
but it has come to be looked to by the 
people to guide thought and safeguard the 
general welfare. Hence in light of current 
conception it may be considered dilatory, 
IR but the people must assume their share of 
the blame. 

By direction of the Federal Government 
il thinking and action in the past few 
years has been concentrated on the war 
fort. The fighting stopped only a’ few 
months ago, so it should not be expected 
that the concentration of constructive na- 
tional thought can be too swiftly chan- 
> wed toward peacetime problems. 
Domestic issues demand far greater time 









Re tange than the immediate problems pre- 
ented in successfully winning a war. Wars 
we of relatively short duration, We will 
lve the problems of peace, but the solu- 
tons will not come in a few short months. 

€ are moving ahead even if we appear 
0 be dilatory. However, constructive 
Modding is always helpful. 

when James R. Eparunps, Jr., President 

cam _The American Institute of Architects 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Fine clocks encased in beauty expressed one talent 
of our forebears. And some magnificent tobacco 


blends expressed another. 


For an old “recipe” provided inspiration for India 
House Tobacco. It’s gloriously full-bodied ... with 
a gentle winey tang that makes India House a 


mixture of rare savor indeed. 


Just light a bowlful. Roll the taste on your tongue. 
Each happy puff of India House will leave you 


anxious for the next. Try it! 





The Willard 8-Day Clock—* 


with black and gold glass 
mat— 1780-1790, 
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setting, in 1873, for & 
the Expositionwhere 
Great Western 
American Cham- 
pagne received its 
second of six Euro- 
pean awards. 
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SHOPS, TOO, DESERVE 
GOOD FURNITURE! 


SPECIFY: 





Only the strongest and most careful construc- 
tion could provide the long life that is as- 
sured with the ready-made ‘‘Hallowell’’ De- 
Luxe Shop Furniture of Steel. And only 
consideration for your convenience could have 
made possible the interchangeable shelf, 
drawer and cabinet units that allow you a 
wide choice of neat and compact styles. All 
this forms the background of quality of this 
exclusive line. Write today for our Catalog. 





Over 40 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ Indianapolis 
St. Louis San Francisco 
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Mr. Bowles’s Victory on Prices ... Yalta Secrets 
Yet Untold... International Jobs Free of U.S. Tax? 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
won a singlehanded victory over a 
group of top White House advisers in 
the showdown on Administration price 
policy. Orders now are out to heads of 
Government departments advising 
them that Mr. Bowles will speak for 
the President on prices, both before 
Congress and in dealing with business. 


=x *& ®& 


Mr. Truman’s strategy in seeking a 
year’s extension of price control will 
be to demand power with no strings 
attached and to fight out each issue, 
giving ground grudgingly if at all. The 
President is prepared to ask for 
$2,000,000,000 for food-price subsidies, 
or more than authorized for the year 
that ends next June 30. 


x *k 


John D. Small, Administrator of Ci- 
vilian Production, is under White 
House fire for expressing the opinion 
that the way to control prices is to get 
production going even if some price 
adjustment is required in the process. 
Mr. Small was expressing the opinion 
of a group of Cabinet officers and of 
John W. Snyder, Reconversion Di- 
rector and John Collet, Economic 
Stabilizer. Mr. Bowles, however, won 
out over this group. 


ck 


Mr. Truman has indicated strongly 
to callers that he does not think much 
of the idea of seeking another White 
House term, in view of the trials and 
tribulations of the job, but the Presi- 
dent’s spirits are revived by the break 
that now is coming in the strike situ- 
ation. The prosperity that is awaiting 
a chance to show itself is likely to make 
the White House seem more attractive 
to Mr. Truman long before 1948. 


x *& 


Harold Stassen, former Navy captain 
and former Minnesota Governor, is 
amply backed in a financial way to 
spend the years just ahead selling the 
country on the idea of a liberal policy 
on economic issues at home and a for- 
eign policy of co-operation with the 
remainder o1 the world. 


Not all of the secret deals made by 
President Roosevelt at Yalta back in 
February, 1945, have come to light 
even now. In addition to secrets al- 
ready revealed, Russia at the time also 
obtained commitments affecting the 
final borders of Germany and the dis- 
position of particular German indus- 
tries as reparations. Officials now ex- 
plain that Mr. Roosevelt’s health was 
not good at the time of the Yalta 
Conference with Mr. Stalin and Mr. 
Churchill, with the result he did not 
resist Stalin’s demands very strongly. 
x * * 

Highest U.S. military officials knew 
of the secret deals that President 
Roosevelt made at Yalta involving 
Russian claims in Europe and the 
Far East, but did not trouble to in- 
form either James Byrnes, Secretary 
of State, or President Truman until 
they had displayed a lack of knowl- 
edge concerning what happened at 
that Conference. This was another one 
of those breakdowns in communica- 
tion between branches of the Govern- 
ment of the kind that occurred before 
Pearl Harbor. 


x kt 


President Truman is somewhat an- 
noyed at the general impression that 
James Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
really shapes the foreign policy of this 
country. Mr. Truman finds it more 
and more difficult to keep up his inter- 
est in all of the intricate details of 
maneuverings in the foreign field, but 
insists upon an understanding that he 
has final say on American policies. 


x ke 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is to get wider powers to control ex- 
ports of U.S. products in the period of 
tight supply just ahead, now that pres- 
sure is growing to limit exports. Britain 
is agreeing to spend the dollars it is 
scheduled to receive through a U.S. 
loan on a basis that will cause least 
disturbance to U.S. markets. 


a. 


Postmaster General Robert Hanne- 
gan, in his new assignment as pilot of 


President Truman’s legislative pro 
gram, is concentrating first on the pro- 
posal to increase legal minimum wases | 
from 40 cents an hour to 65 cents, The 
choice of this issue to test the new one- “ 
bill-at-a-time technique in Conéress is" 
related to the fact that about 4,000; 
000 workers receive under 65 cents an 
hour and will be expected to show” 
their appreciation of a raise when 2 
election time comes around. 


x & * 


Wilson Wyatt, newly appointed ” "15. 
ing Administrator, wanted to ask Con- 
gress for authority and for money with 
which to pay subsidies to high-cost 
producers of building materials as an | 
alternative to a price rise in order to | 
get increased production. Mr. Wyatt 
was discouraged by others in the 
White House group, on the ground 7 
that Congress would just have one 
more program to vote down. 


x * 


Key jobs in the new international or- 
ganizations now being set up are be-— 
ing angled for by some key U.S. of- 
ficials. These new jobs are attractive 
because they pay more than com- 
parable jobs in the U.S. Government 
and that pay probably is free of all 
income tax. A $20,000 job in one of 
the new international organizations is 
equivalent to about a $40,000 job in } REPO} 
industry. 











x *k * 


Many secrets of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration passed with the death of 
Harry Hopkins, who was in the proc- 
ess of revealing some of those secrets 
in a book that he was preparing at 
the time he died. Masses of memo- 
randa kept by Mr. Hopkins still will 
go into the book, but the things that 
could not be put down on paper at 
the time they occurred are lost. 
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British jeaders fear a long-drawn-out 
fight in Congress over the loan to Brit- 
ain almost as much as outright dete 5 
of the loan. Meanwhile, Britain cann 

start plans for either economic patt 
nership or economic waft with U. 
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